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NOW is the opportune time to anticipate your postwar library 
requirements and start planning. While our plant is working at 
full capacity on war contracts, our engineering facilities are avail- 
able for a careful study of your requirements. 


Snead library engineers are now working with architects and 
librarians on postwar construction and modernization. Plans and 
specifications for many of these projects have been completed, and 
some have been ordered, ready for immediate construction when 
materials are released. Such projects will, nat- 
urally, be given priority by us when the antici- 
pated postwar rush for deliveries materializes. ” 
We will be glad to place at your disposal our 
wide experience in library design and construc- 
tion, without cost or obligation. Our engineers 
will help you prepare plans and specifications, 
and will submit a mutually protective bid. 


Write us. 












Send for Snead & Company's free 
illustrated book on library plan- 
ning and construction.’ Here are 
some of its contents: 


i, 





Baker Memorial Library 
Procedure and Planning @ Shelv- Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


° ‘ . ‘ JENS FREDERICK LARSON, Architect 
ing for Small Libraries @ Special While the exterior of this outstanding American 





Purpose Shelving ® Newspaper library was designed to harmonize with old sur- 
Since 1849, the Snead Stacks @ Stack Floors, Stairs. Ven- rounding buildings, its equipment fulfills the 
symbol of lasting : * complex requirements of modern library usage. 
sheen tls ond tilation and Lighting © Communi- The library was equipped with Snead bracket 
eauty, quan a 7 Sat ; ‘ agp ate , 
progress in metal cation Between Stacks @ Shelf stacks with closed ends, Snead Stack Aisle Light 


Reflectors, W-bar shelves with hinged brackets, 
and Snead concrete decks. 


construction. and Stack Data. 





SNEAD & Company e Founded 1849 


Designers, manufacturers and erectors of metal equipment 


SALES OFFICE: 98 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY 4, N. J. MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: ORANGE, VA. 
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IN CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 
The “Trend ts Toward 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


Because Children Find It So Easy 
To Unlock Its Countless Doors To Wisdom 





a. Every line a separate entry 
b. All related pictures are indexed. 
c. All related questions are indexed 
THE Caria INDEX MASTER-KEY * d. All features or most important 
articles are starred 
1 pages e. All listings follow A-Z_ index- 
28 pag ing rules approved by library 
schools. 


Unlocks doors to 
31,000 
Specific Facts. 





Lists poems four ways 


For poems listed under subject, 


TWO ‘POETRY INDEX’ MASTER -KEYS "see pp. 7673-87. 


For poems listed under author, 


title, and first line, see pp. 7531- 
51. 


35 pages 





Unlocks doors to 
1,200 
Selected Poems. 





a. For paintings listed under artist 
and title, see pp. 7863-79 

b. For paintings listed under sub- 

THE MASTER- KEY TO ILLUSTRATIONS”’ jamt: Readings, ove 9p. 7679-06 

c. For sculpture listed under sculp- 
tor and title, see pp. 7886-91 


33 pages 


d. For architecture listed under pe- 
riod and country, see pp. 7891-96 


Unlocks doors to 
more than 1,000 
Illustrations of the Fine Arts. 


20 VOLUMES, MAROON ARTCRAFT, List Price .... $79.50 


(1945 Copyright) 





- ; (WLB-9-45) 
‘ rHE GROLIER SOCIETY, Inc. 
(School and Library Div.) 


Please send me with- 2 West 45th Street, New York, 19, N.Y. 
out obligation your 








new booklet “A Name > ee 

Unique Aid in Edu- " ‘ 

eitien”’ School or Library 
j Address 
j ee PRE ae State 
/ an eS SS a a a Mme eee 
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Does your library have the right periodicals 
to help train returning service men? 


If you now have subscriptions to any of the 22 McGraw-Hill business and technical 
periodicals, you know the outstanding job they did in educating new war workers. 


With the great need for educating returned service men and training war workers for 
new jobs, McGraw-Hill Publications are in a unique position to fully meet this new 
need for specialized information. They are ideal technical periodicals for every school, 
every library, every institution which will be called upon to furnish dependable techni- 
cal information on almost every phase of business and industry. 


Perhaps, there are one or more of our publications you are not acquainted with, but 
which can be of tremendous interest to your readers. 











Take a minute or two to look over the handy check list below of McGraw-Hill publi- 
cations—each the accepted leader in its field. Then write today for sample copies of 
any that may meet your specific needs—free and without any obligation on your part. 


[(} AIR TRANSPORT . . serves the spe- [] ELECTRICAL WORLD .. . business and 
cialized needs and promotes the sound de- technical news of central station activities, 
velopment of war and post-war transport including all phases of generation and dis- 
reaching ALL concerned with the future tribution of electricity. $5 per year. 
of U. S. air commerce. $5 per year. 

[(] ELECTRONICS . . industrial design, 

[] AMERICAN MACHINIST .. . the busi engineering and manufacture of radio, 
ness and technical magazine of the ma- sound, and communication equipment. $5 
chinery and metal working industries. $5 per year. 
per year. 


C1) ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL 


[] AVIATION .. . covers every branch of : technical and marketing publication of 
aircraft, engine and accessory design, manu- the mining, milling, smelting and metal re- 
facture, and operation . . . maintenance fining industries. $3 per year. 

; piloting, navigation, etcetera. $3 per 
year [] ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 
leading weekly publication of civil engineer- 

C1) AVIATION NEWS brings interpre ing and construction, covering news and 
tive journalism to aeronautical news pres- technical performance. $5 per year. 
entation each week—at top speed—to the 
top men. $5 per year. C) FACTORY MANAGEMENT & MAINTE- 

N ANC E .. . all phases of plant opera- 

[] BUSINESS WEEK .. . gives the busy tion, management and production, includ- 
executive all the important and significant ing maintenance of electrical and mechani- 
business news of the week. $5 per year. cal equipment. $3 per year. 

1) BUS TRANSPORTATION .. . for oper []} FOOD INDUSTRIES .. . production, 
ating and executive personnel of firms run- operation, engineering and distribution in 
ning and maintaining buses. $3 per year. food manufacturing and processing plants 


of every kind. $3 per year. 
1 CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL EN 


GINEERING . . . production, technology, [] MILL SUPPLIES ... fer executives and 
marketing, finance, economics, and manage- salesmen of companies distributing indus- 
ment of the chemical process industries trial supplies and equipment. ‘$1 per year. 
$3 per year. 
: me C) POWER .. . every step in the production 
COAL AGE . . . devoted to the operating, and transmission of power in every form. 
technical and business problems of mining $3 per year. 
and marketing coal. $3 per year. ; 

[] CONSTRUCTION METHODS . . an ] PRODUCT ENGINEERING .. . for en- 


gimeers and executives who create, design, 
and develop machinery and “eng rineered” 


metal products. $5 per year. 


illustrated review of current field practice 
and equipment used in all construction ac- 
tivities. $1 per year. 


[] ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING . for [] TEXTILE WORLD .. . business and 
all men engaged in the installation, main technical magazine of the textile manufac- 
tenance, engineering and marketing of in turing, finishing, and dyeing industries. 
terior wiring systems. $2 per year. $1.50 per year. 

[]) ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING sad [] WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN .. . the 
serving the electrical appliance trade .. . magazine of the electrical wholesaler and 
electrical retailers and wholesalers. 50c per his salesmen . . . selling methods, markets, 
year management, trade news. $1 per year. 


Sample copies and subscription prices will be sent you promptly. And- 
you may place subscriptions for any periodical directly with us, or through 
your regular subscription agency. 


Address the Circulation Department 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
330 West 42 St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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ANNOUNCING 
iene —FORUM 


Re-publication Date 
September, 1945 


VoLUME CIV, No.1 
of the FORUM series 





Published by 
the editors of 
CURRENT HISTORY 


1886 When Volume I, number 1 of FORUM 

appeared, the country was less complex 
than it is today. The population was only 
50,155,783; cities were relatively unimportant. There 
were no giant corporations in the same sense that we 
have corporations today. The farmers were organized ; 
labor was organizing. Special interests were under 
fire. Although the silver bloc existed, no one had yet 
applied the term “pressure group” to any organization. 





The new FORUM, like the old, will be a 
unique magazine of opinion, presenting the 
conflicts of interest, the varying viewpoints, 
of all the groups that make up our complex society 
today. The old FORUM was widely read and much 
respected: the new FORUM will follow its independ- 
ent liberal policy. Each issue will carry as regular 
monthly features: a debate on a current problem, ac- 
companied by pertinent reference material and anno- 
tated for those who seek further information; a re- 
view of the month’s news developments ; a book review 
section ; a commentary on the modern theatre; poetry. 





College professors and educators, newspapers of every faction, outstanding columnists— 
ali these sources will be used to make the new FORUM a unique magazine of opinion 
—opinion with the same accurate background that has made CURRENT HISTORY 


so valuable for reference. 


One Year—$3.00: Two Years—$5.00 Indexed in The Readers’ Guide 
Issued Monthly To Periodical Literature 


EVENTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 135 South Second Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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NAL & 
REYNAL & HITCE & HITCHCOCK 


Behind the scenes on two continents with one of the keenest 
observers of our day! This racy; personal and 
during the crit- T CH € 


sntimate picture of people and events 
ical years from 1938 to 1942 has been eagerly aw aited 
by the thousands who read Making of Tomorrow. 
November $3.75 4 t Y 


by : 
Raoul de Roussy de Sales (alam 


OF YESTERD AY (taut 


REY 
\ 


efathers. These are 


“pious” for 
passion for freedom, are brilliantly con i 


SAINTS AND STRANGERS | 


The Sag? of the P 


by George F. Willison 


Author of HERE THEY DUG THE GOLD 


re 


ical work by this Pulitzer 


A brilliant crit 

prize winning poet! In the oa a 

Alexander Pope, iro writes 4 penetrating 
: literary 

ep r $2.00 


poem-essay on th 
event of first im 


Karl Shapiro 


by 
at REYNAL & Ducane ‘ 


great traditi 


portance. 








Drugs, Cosmetics, Notions 


NEW YORK druggist, Morris Perman, is 

the “founder and president pro tempore of 
the International Fraternity of Unknown Authors,” 
which limits its membership to persons holding 
twelve or more rejection slips. He is the author 
of a 175,000-word unpublished novel—'‘all about 
a druggist’ but not autobiographical. It encom- 
passes most of the commoner human vices, but in 
spite of its various immensities, eight publishers 
have turned it down. In his own defense, however, 
Mr. Perman reminds his friends and enemies that 
O. Henry may have been a short-story writer—but 
he was ‘‘also a pharmacist.” 

Kathleen Winsor, who has been making prepa- 
rations for the arrival of her husband, Marine Lieu- 
tenant Robert Herwig, wounded in the Pacific, has 
also been arranging for a personal-appearance tour. 
This time it’s not the book (Forever Amber) but a 
namesake in the form of a bottle of perfume. Mak- 
ers of this newborn cosmetic describe it as “very 
strong.” The book, by the way, was banned July 31 
in Australia by Customs Minister Richard Keane, 
who called it a “most undesirable book and not an 
acquisition to Australian literature.” 


Politics Pre-eminent 


Theodore Dreiser, now in his seventy-fourth 
year, let it be known from Hollywood that he had 
joined the newly-resuscitated Communist Party. He 
holds that it is becoming more and more recognized 
that the “Communists are a vital and constructive 
part of our nation.” 

The aftermath of England’s recent election left 
George Bernard Shaw in a mood that was more 
crassly realistic than jubilant, in spite of his per- 
sonal warmth for the victors. ‘‘! shall not,"’ he said, 
“inflict my congratulations on the Labor ministers. 
They have come into an unholy mess of bankruptcy 
and ruin.” And the same reverberations threw 
Harold Laski into the role of a prophet whose 
warnings were significant enough, in the mind of 
British financiers, to send the Bank of England 
stock into an eight-point drop. He explained, in a 
broadcast to the United States, that public owner- 
ship of the Bank of England is the “key” to the 
Labor Party's nationalization program, and that 
legislation for taking it over is of uppermost im- 
portance. 


America Interpreted 


The first issue of Heute, a weekly picture maga- 
zine for circulation in Germany—issued by the 
European headquarters of the OWI in cooperation 
with the Army’s psychological Warfare Division— 
was printed in London early in July and shipped 
to the Reich. A second OWI publishing venture 
for German consumption is the still newer Hori- 
zon, a digest journal. 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


Names and Events 


Helen Wolfe:t, short-story writer and poet and 
wife of Ira Wolfert, is the author of a new volume 
of poetry that is going to have its name changed 
before things go too far. ‘Nothing Is a Wonder- 
ful Thing’—whether too ambiguously flip or too 
fliply ambiguous—is deemed hardly the proper title 
for a serious piece of writing. & J J The fall 
list of reprints to come from Garden City leads off 
with Fannie Farmer's cookbook, which without bar 
gain inducement passed the 2,000,000 mark some 
time ago. & & J The Writers’ War Board, or- 
ganized at the beginning of the war, has recently 
received enough unsolicited backing to insure its 
continuance beyond the end of the war with Japan, 
it is reported, despite the necessary withdrawal of 
OWI financial support. 

Louise Bogan, New Yorker poet-critic, has 
moved into the Library of Congress’ chair of poetry 
for the coming year. She succeeds Robert Penn 
Warren. & % J Nicholas A. Rossi, a writer of 
murder mysteries, was executed for murder in 
Wethersfield, Connecticut. & J J Ernie Pyle 
has been honored posthumously in Washington, 
and on Ie Jima. Geraldine Pyle, his widow, ac 
cepted his Medal of Merit, given for “outstanding 
services as war correspondent’; and on the spot 
where he died, the 77th Division unveiled a coral 
pyramid with a brass plaque made of shell cases 
and bearing Pyle’s name. %& 3% J Thomas Paine, 
who in 1806 was denied the vote in New Rochelle, 
New York, on the ground that he had forfeited his 
suffrage by accepting honorary French citizenship, 
was “reinstated,” at this late date, when Mayor 
Stanley W. Church pointed to Paine’s tremendous 
achievements in making this a “free and independ 
ent nation.” 


Eu ropean 


Thomas Mann, early warner against the evils of 
Nazism, is the man whose name has once again 
come through clearly from Germany. “Today,” 
said the Berlin radio, ‘a new spirit sweeps through 
Germany. We need this new spirit. We need 
Thomas Mann... .” The anti-Fascist novelist is 
in Los Angeles, and has declined gently. “I am an 
old man,” he said, ‘and my greatest force for good 
is in my writing.’’ He is seventy, and has been a 
United States citizen since 1940. “My home is 
here,” he explained. & J J& Except for letters 
written to his wife and to Thomas Mann, Bruno 
Frank's papers, unfinished manuscripts, and corre- 
spondence are to be burned, according to his will 
recently filed for probate by his widow, Elizabeth 
Frank. His directions covered also old photographs 
and erotica, and were so set down that ‘‘no third 
person could learn anything of my personal life 
from my estate."’ The will was written in Germany 
in 1929 and his entire estate was left to his widow. 
& & Sigrid Undset, after an absence of five 
years, returned to Norway from the United States. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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The NBC University of the Air continues its Absorbing Literary Course 








“THe Worwp’s Great Novets” 
... a series of 17 broadcasts. . . 
brilliantly depicts the chronolog- 
ical development of the novel and 
offers dramatic studies of the 
world’s great literature. 
Presented each Friday from 
11:30-12:00 p.m. (EWT) by the 
National Broadcasting Company 
and independent stations asso- 
ciated with the NBC Network, 
these programs continue the col- 
orful journey into the field of great 
novels begun in 1944, Each week 
ir the current series of ‘“‘The 
World’s Great Novels,” a distin- 
guished literary authority will dis- 
cuss the book and its place among 
literary works of lasting worth. 


ational Broadcasting Company 


Comprehensive handbooks which 
supplement the broadcasts of 
**The World’s Great Novels” are 
available at 25¢ a copy. Write to 
NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

NBC ... fully cognizant of its 
obligation to its vast listening au- 
dience . . . pledges itself to con- 
tinue to make its educational and 
cultural contributions the best on 
the air . . . programs that distin- 
guish NBC as “The Network Most 
People Listen to Most.” 


The NBC University of the Air also offers these three important courses 


The Story of Music........ Thursdays, 11:30-12 p.m. (EWT) 
Home !s What You Make It.. . Saturdays, 9-9:30 a.m. (EWT) 
Our Foreign Policy........... Saturdays, 7-7:30 p.m. (EW T) 


America’s No. 1 Network 





1945—RADIO’S 25th ANNIVERSARY—PLEDGED TO VICTORY! Corporation of America 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


(Continued from page 6) 


DIED 


May 12. Achmed Abdullah, short-story writer, 
novelist, and playwright; in New York City; of a 
heart attack; sixty-four. Born in Yalta, Captain 
Abdullah was educated in England, and became a 
British subject by act of Parliament. He served in 
the British Army, mainly in the Orient, the scene 
of many of his novels. He was the author of thirty 
books, among them The Red Stain, (1915); The 
Blue-Eyed Manchu, (1917); Steel and Jade, 
(1927); The Cat Had Nine Lives, (1933) his 
autobiography; and Flames on the Border, his last 
book, which has just been serialized. He also wrote 
and translated poetry, was the author of numerous 
short stories, plays, and film scripts. His best 
known plays were Toto and The Grand Duke. 


JUNE 7. Sir John Marriott, author, historian; at 
Oxford; eighty-five. Sir John, former member of 
Parliament, and lecturer at Worcester College, Ox- 
ford, wrote many books on modern history and 
political science, among them Makers of Modern 
Italy, English Political Institutions, Queen Victoria 
and her Ministers, and Federalism and the Problem 
of the Small State. 


JUNE 8. Carl Crow, author and expert on China; 
in New York City; after a long illness; sixty-one. 
A resident of China for a quarter of a century, 
Crow wrote a number of books on the Orient, and 
was connected with various newspapers in an edi 
torial capacity. His Four Hundred Million Cus 
tomers, written after his return to the United States 
in 1937, became a best seller, was translated into 
seven languages, and received the award of the 
American Booksellers Association as the most 
original work of the year. Subsequent books in- 
clude The Chinese Are Like That (1939), Meet 
the South Americans (1941), and China Takes Her 
Place (1944). 


JUNE 15. Amélie Rives, Princess Troubetzkoy, 
novelist and dramatist; in Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia; after a long illness; eighty-one. The daugh- 
ter of an old Virginia family, Amélie Rives, after 
a divorce from her first husband, was married to 
Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy, the portrait painter, 
who had been introduced to her by Oscar Wilde at 
a garden party in London. The Troubetzkoys spent 
part of their time in England where Henry James, 
George Meredith, and Thomas Hardy were among 
their intimate friends. The Princess, who had 
begun to write while still a young girl, had her first 
story published in the Atlantic Monthly. The au- 
thor of many poems, stories, and a score of popular 
books, she made her reputation with her first novel, 
The Quick and the Dead, written while she was 
still in her teens. The book, which was brought 
out in Lippincott’s Magazine in 1888, aroused a 
storm of criticism because of its frank treatment of 
subjects then taboo. Other novels include Shad- 
ows of Flames (1915), The Queerness of Cecilia 
(1926), and Firedamp (1930). She also wrote a 
number of plays, three of which, The Fear Market 
(1916), Allegiance, in collaboration with Prince 
Troubetzskoy (1918), and Love-in-a-Mist (1926), 
appeared on Broadway. 


JUNE 16. Henry Bellamann, author, musician; in 
New York City; of a heart ailment; sixty-three. 
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Descendant of a family in which there have been 
many musicians, Dr. Bellamann, after studying 
piano, organ, and composition abroad, devoted the 
early days of his career to music. In 1926 his first 
novel, Petenera’s Daughter, appeared, and there- 
after literature became his greatest interest. Kings 
Row, which has been likened to the work of Drei 
ser, became a best seller and later was filmed, It 
was followed by Floods of Spring, (1942) and 
Victoria Grandolet (1944). Dr. Bellamann also 
wrote several volumes of verse, and translated into 
English Dante’s Divina Commedia and the texts of 
Brahms’ songs. 


JUNE 20. Bruno Frank, novelist and playwright ; 
in Beverly Hills, California; fifty-eight. Dr. Frank, 
whose novel, A Man Called Cervantes, was a Book- 
of-the-Menth Club selection in March 1935, came 
to the United States to live in 1937. A subsequent 
novel, One Fair Daughter, was published in 1943 
Among his plays are Storm in a Teacup, Young 
Madame Conti, and Nina. 


JuLy 14. Therese O, Deming, author and lecturer ; 
in New York; after a long illness; sixty-four. Mrs 
Deming, who had traveled extensively among 
American Indian tribes, lectured to school groups 
and on the radio, specializing in Indian child lif« 
Among her books, which were illustrated by her 
husband, Edward Willard Deming, painter and 
sculptor of Indian subjects, were Many Snows Ago 
Pueblo Indian Children, and Indian Child Lif: 
She also wrote a biography of her husband, E. 

Deming, His Work. 


JuLy 19. Edward Knoblock, playwright; in Lon- 
don; seventy-one. Equally well known as a drama 
tist in his own right, and as a collaborator, Knob 
lock was one of Britain's most prolific playwrights 
His first great success was Kismet (1911). Other 
dramas include Marie-Odile, Tiger-Tiger, Mil: 
stones (with Arnold Bennett), and Speakeasy 
(with George Rosener). Knoblock also made many 
adaptions and screen plays from works of noted 
writers. In 1930 his book, The Ant Heap, was 
banned by the Irish Free State. An autobiography, 
Round the Room, appeared in 1939. 


Jury 25. Charles G. Norris, novelist; in Palo Alto, 
California; of a heart ailment; sixty-four. One of 
the trio of literary Norrises, which included his 
wife, Kathleen Norris, and his brother, Frank Nor 
ris, Charles Norris was chiefly occupied with con 
troversial subjects. His best known novel, Bra 
(1921), dealt with modern marriage; Bread, pub- 
lished in 1923, was about women in business; and 
Seed (1930), about birth control. His last novel, 
Flint, appeared in 1944. 


JuLyY 28. Margot Asquith, Countess of Oxford and 
Asquith, author and wit; in London; after an il! 
ness of several weeks; eighty-one. Lady Oxford, 
born Margaret Tennant, who for fifty years moved 
in the inner circle of Britain’s politics and govern 
ment, and who knew well eleven prime ministers 
of England, ‘earned a reputation for wit and biting 
candor” when her autobiegraphy was published in 
1920. Her memoirs, called ‘‘a potpourri of indis 
cretion,” created a sensation in English and Ameri 
can society, and had an enormous sale. After the 
death of her husband in 1928 Lady Oxford wrote 
constantly and became famous the world over as 
“Margot.” A sequel to her autobiography, Mor: 
or Less About Myself, was published in 1934. Her 
last book, Off the Record, appeared in 1944 
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LET'S DO BETTER 


By Munro Leaf A _ jolly ¢) 
but very meaningful picture- 
history of the human race, 
written and illustrated by the 
creator of Ferdinand and the 
Can Be Fun books. Ages 5-up. 


A Stokes 
Book. $1.50 


STRAWBERRY GIRL 


Written and illustrated by Lois Lenski The 
delightful regional story of life among the 
fruit-farmers of Florida. Ages 9 to 11. A 
Stokes Book. $2.50 


CHILDREN OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


By Louise A. Stinetorf Illustrated by Eva 
Watson Unusual stories of South. African 
children in a dozen varied settings. Ages 8 
to 12. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. 

$2.00 


SIBBY BOTHERBOX 


By Mabel Leigh Hunt _II- 
lustrations by Marjory Col- 
lison A_ story about the 
summer little Hannah spent 
with her delightful Uncle 
Willie—and Sibby Bother- 
box. Ages 8 to 12. A 
Stokes Book. $2.00 


THE PLAIN PRINCESS 


By Phyllis McGinley Author of The Horse 
Who Lived Upstairs Drawings by Helen 
Stone The magic and fun of an old fairy 
tale in an enchanting modern story. Ages 7 
to 11, $1.50 





MYSTERY OF THE 
SECRET DRAWER 


By Helen Fuller Orton Drawings by Sandra 
James An unusual and exciting mystery in 
which two children play detective in earnest. 
Ages 7 to 11. $1.50 


Picture Map Geography of the 
PACIFIC ISLANDS 


By Vernon Quinn Maps in two colors and 
drawings by Frank Beaudouin .A treasury of 
information about the Pacific Islands, their his- 
tory, native population and way of life. Ages 
8 to 12. A Stokes Book. $2.00 
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Lippincott-Stokes books 
for Boys and Girls 









THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE OF 
INDIA 


Portraits of the Nations Series 
By Manorama R. Modak A clear outline 
of India’s country and civilization, written from 
the Indian citizen’s point of view. 42 beautiful 
photographs. Ages 10 to 14. $2.00 


FLOWING GOLD: 


The Romance of Oil 
By John J. Floherty All the adventure, his- 
tory and human interest in the search, produc- 
tion, and transportation of oil. Illustrated with 
photographs and drawings by the author. Ages 
12-up. $2.50 


GREEN PEACE 


By Marjorie Hayes Drawings by Manning de 
V. Lee An appealing story of the unfolding 
of a girl's personality and romance in Boston 
at the beginning of the Civil War. Ages 11- 
up. $2.00 


SENTINEL OF THE 
SNOW PEAKS 


A Story of the Alaska Wilderness 


By Harold McCracken Illustrated by Enos 
Comstock The thrilling story of an Alaska 
Mountain Ram and the prospector, who invaded 
his wilderness in search of gold. Ages 11-up. 
A Junior Literary Guild Selection. $2.00 


INDIAN HARVEST 


Willd Food Plants of the First Americans 


By Jannette May Lucas Illustrated by 
Helene Carter A new plant book that traces 
the fascinating story of some forgotten early 
American foods. Ages 12-up. $2.00 





At all bookstores 
Send for a Free Copy of the 


LIPPINCOTT Catalog of Books for 
Boys and Girls, Fall 1945 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington 5Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





Please send me a Free copy of the illus- 
trated Lippincott-Stokes Catalog of Books 
for Boys and Girls, Fall 1945. 


ay yee en Ao a Lf rep re 


Address as se8 é 
CN) ne cian A cM Sos 
Ww 




















Edita Morris 


HE “original Tolls,” says Edita Morris, who 

was a Toll before her marriage, left Holland 
in the twelfth century. One branch settled in Lat- 
via, the home of the present Baron Toll who occu- 
pies an island bearing the family name, and the 
other branch in Sweden. The General Toll men- 
tioned in Tolstoy’s War and Peace, a prominent 
figure in Swedish military and diplomatic history, 
is a direct ancestor of the author. He served in the 
Seven Years’ War, and in the coup d'état of 1772 
ranged himself on the side of Sprengtporten and by 
sheer bluff (say the accounts) captured the whole 
garrison at Kristianstad only seven days after the 
order of attack had been given him. He was liber- 
ally rewarded by Gustavus III and after the king's 
death enjoyed considerable prestige, principally in 
the negotiations involving Sweden's participation 
in the war again Napoleon. 

Edita Toll Morris was born in Orebro, Swedcn, 
on March 5, 1903 the daughter of Reinhold de Toll 
and Alma Prom-Muller. When she was a child 
she was taken often to the country home of her 
grandmother and it is there, she holds, that she first 
began to invent stories—during the endless Scandi- 
navian winters. The house was called ‘‘Sjégard’’ 
and she is convinced that it had more influence on 
her and on her writing than any other place in the 
world. This pleasant exposure to rural life caused 
her to decide, rather early, that she would become a 
farmer. Nor was this a two-day whim. It was a 
notion sufficiently well founded to make farm man- 
uals her favorite reading. But this zest for agricul- 
ture waned, and by the time she had begun to think 
in earnest about careers she had decided to become 
a journalist. She had been sent to Brumerska Sko- 
lan, a private academy in Stockholm, and immedi- 
ately after her graduation she began to write for a 
number of magazines and newspapers. 

in 1925 she was married to I. V. Morris, an 
American writer, the author of Covering Two 
Years, Marching Orders, and Liberty Street. With 
a change of both home and language her area of 
activity too underwent certain revisions. It was not 
until much later that she felt sufficiently well 
versed in English to write in that language. 

Meantime, however, she had had three years in 
England, had taken advanced work at Heidelberg 
University, and had spent ten years in France, and 
long intervals in Mexico and North Africa. Her 
son Ivan, was born in London and brought up in 
France and England until the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war, when the family came to the United States. 
Ivan went to Andover and Harvard, enlisted in the 
Navy during his sophomore year, and is now with 
the Naval Intelligence Service. Mrs. Morris her- 
self has aided in the war effort by making radio 
broadcasts to her native Sweden for OWI. 

Edita Morris has appeared five times in Bess 
American Short Stories as well as in other antholo- 
gies. The first of her three books, Birth of an Old 
Lady, which appeared in 1938, is probably the least 
well known to American readers. My Darling from 
the Lions, a novel published in 1943 is, like most 
of her writings, drawn against a Swedish ba-k- 
ground. It is the tale of two sisters, Jezza and 
Anna, mainly covering two periods—their divert- 
ing childhood and their later years when they en- 
joyed the privilege of experimenting with their 
own ideas of what goes into a full life. Anna 
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EpiITA Morris 


sought peace and quiet, and found it. Jezza’s task 
was less simple and less safe; but in the end, after 
no slight reverses and uncertainties, she was r 
warded on her own terms. 

Three Who Loved, issued early last spring, is 
made up of three stories built upon a single base 
the transforming power of love. In ‘‘Kullan’’ it is 
a rosy peasant girl; in “The Melody,”’ a small boy 
who has the ability to remove some of the sourness 
and ugliness from the village of Lycka; and in “A 
Blade of Grass,”’ it is a woman whose goodness 
brightens the lives of children of the slums 

There is little or no plot in Mrs. Morris’ stories 
and novels, and her style is, as the New Yorker put 
it, ‘‘pseudo-simple.”’ These characteristics may be 
directly traceable to the nature of her settings and 
her materials in general; or they may be part of the 
literary design of the author, executed at the ex 
pense of other elements. While her critics are not 
unanimous on the effectiveness of the techniques 
involved, many have praised her skillful delineation 
of Scandinavian rural life, and her character por 
trayal is said to be suggestive of Chekhov. Mrs 
Morris is now at work upon a new novel 

B. ALSTERLUND 


Paul Valéry, poet and critic, died in Paris, July 
20. His first book of verse, brought out in 1912, 
was followed by various volumes of poetry and 
essays, of which the most popular were La Jeune 
parque and Le Cimetiére marin. At one time a 
member of the Havas news agency, and a former 
professor of poetry at the Collége de France, Paul 
Valéry was elected to the French Academy as suc- 
cessor to Anatole France. In 1942 he was one of 
the hundred intellectuals who protested the Ger- 
man destruction of historic quarters in Paris. 
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RECOMMENDED for Libraries 





Woodrow Wilson 
and the 
Great Betrayal 


By Tuomas A. Battey. The 
author of Woodrow Wilson 
and the Lost Peace here tells 
the dramatic story of Wilson’s 
losing fight against American 
isolationism. “Timely, provo- 
cative and important.”—News- 
week. “Suave, polished, highly 
civilized.”—-New York Herald 
Tribune Book Review. $3.50 


Flight from China 


By Epna Lee Booker in col- 
laboration with JOHN S. Por- 
TER. The experiences of an 
American newspaper woman 
(author of News Is My Job) 
and her husband, who lived 
twenty years in Shanghai, went 
through the horrors of Japa- 
nese occupation, and finally 
escaped to America. $2.50 


China's Postwar 
Markets 


By Cur Tsanc. China, with 
her mass population, is a po- 
tential market of special in- 
terest to the West. Here is a 
study of her postwar needs 
and a concrete estimate of the 
kinds and amount of goods 
she will be able to purchase. 


$3.50 


New Crops 
for the 
New World 


Edited by CHARLES Morrow 
Witson. An exciting look in- 
to the present and future of 
the American tropics, this book 
tells about a great crop migra- 
tion from the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere to Latin America. 
Chapters by fourteen distin- 
guished authorities. Illustrated. 

$3.50 


New Chum 


By JoHN Maserietp. This 
charming chapter from the 
youth of England’s Poet Lau- 
reate describes his training as 
a thirteen-year-old apprentice 
seaman on the Conway. “A 
haunting, nostalgic and beauti- 
ful book.”—C hicago Sun. $2.50 


Backgrounds 
of Conflict 


By Kurt Lonpon. The battle 
of the isms will continue long 
after the last shot of the war 
is fired. Here is ammunition 
-a highly pertinent analysis 
of the ideologies of fascism, 
communism, and democracy 
and how they have worked 
out in practice. $5.00 











The MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Frederic F. Van de Water 


REDERIC F. VAN pve WATER is the grand- 
son of Mary Virginia Terhune, the woman 
who, about eighty years ago, as “Marion Harland” 
threatened to make a science (and a best seller) 
out of home economics and had the satisfaction, if 
such it were, of seeing three of her children become 
writers and journalists. These were Albert Payson 
Terhune, Christine Terhune Herrick, and Virginia 
Terhune Van de Water. With a family precedent 
of this kind it was almost inevitable that Frederic 
Van de Water should land at one extreme or the 
other: either write and write or find for himself a 
sphere of interest completely removed from all 
things literary. By his own choice he kept within 
the craft. 

Born in Pompton, New Jersey, on September 30, 
1890, Frederic Franklyn Van de Water, son of 
Frederic Franklyn and Virginia Terhune Van de 
Water, was sent to public schools there and in New 
York City (De Witt Clinton High School). He 
survived only two years at New York University; 
but ‘managed to get a B.Litt. degree from Colum- 
bia in 1914.” Shortly afterward he set to work as 
a reporter on the New York American. A year 
later he switched to the New York Tribune, and 
served as reporter, special writer, and night city 
editor (1915-1922); from 1922 to 1924 he was 
book critic for the same paper. He then became a 
staff writer for the Ladies Home Journal and stayed 
on in that capacity for six years. From 1928 to 
1932 he was book critic for the New York Evening 
Post. 

After almost twenty years as a newspaperman 
and miscellaneous writer Van de Water began to 
divert more of his energy into the writing of books 
and has brought his present total up to twenty-odd 
volumes of fiction, essays, biography, travel, and 
history. In 1923 he exposed rum piracy in the 
Caribbean, for the Saturday Evening Post. He sub- 
sequently wrote a number of detective stories, 
mainly about New York State troopers. (Van de 
Water enjoys his position as authority on the New 
York State Police and says that for many years he 
was its “only honorary member.” ) These mysteries 
were praised by Will Cuppy and other critics for 
their action and originality, and no less an authority 
than Dashiell Hammett called Alibi (1930) “an 
exceptional tale of murder and associated devil- 
tries.” 

When the author settled in Vermont, he added 
subsistence farming to his other activities, and his 
books began to reflect his environment. With no 
little thought, much pompous dreaming, and two 
years of searching (over parts of five states), he 
and his wife finally signed the purchase papers for 
a 180-acre farm near West Dummerston. Within 
an hour after the moving van had made its way 
up the lane and into the yard, a bolt of light- 
ning bounced off the front doorstep with enough 
strength to numb the feet of Harry, their newly- 
hired man. Van de Water has always regarded this 
welcome of the Elements as much more than a 
slight coincidence ; even after he discovered that the 
price he paid for the place was probably more than 
twice what current values would have dictated, he 
has never looked upon it as anything but the only 
corner of the world that could ever become hi 
own. 


Home in the Country (1937) sets down the de- 
tails of the search, the transfer of deeds, the re- 
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Bachrach 
FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER 


modeling (the untranslatable blue prints!), widen 
ing friendships, and finally a growing certainty that 
only in the country can man really live. We're Szill 
in the Country came out a year later, and scarcely 
needs identification. A third in this series, Te 
Circling Y ear, takes the reader around the calendar 
year, and, once again, through all the small realities 
of the good life-—nine miles from the movies and 
two miles from the nearest neighbor. 

His The Reluctant Republic, a pleasantly bal- 
anced historical study, issued in 1941, is conceded 
to be his best interpretation of the Green Mountain 
State. Nor are these four titles the only products of 
his surroundings. More recent in this category are 
Mrs. Applegate's Affair (1944), an engaging reci- 
tal of a Vermont summer, and Fool's Errand, a 
novel that departs from the earlier formula of con 
stant allegiance to the soil. It would surely not be 
safe to look upon this tale as an indication of any 
reversal of feeling on the author's part; far more 
likely is it a dramatization of things he has ob- 
served about certain seekers-after-happiness who 
flee to the country and then find solitude a very 
sorry disappointment. The book is based on a study 
of the complexities and temperamental adjust- 
ments that are part of the business of transplanta- 
tion; obviously enough, there are many for whom 
the stillness and the greenness are plainly depres- 
sive and unrewarding. 

Van de Water was married to Eleanor Gay of 
New York City on October 4, 1916; their son, 
Frederic Franklyn, is a private first-class in the 
Marine Corps. The author has two books in prog- 
ress, “Lakes Champlain and George’ for the 
“Lakes of America’’ series, and a novel to be called 
“The Sooner to Sleep.’ His recreations include 
riding and fly-fishing, and ke also enjoys such a 
pastime as collecting autographs. He is a member 
of the famous Adventurers Club, and the Century 
Association, of New York City, and the Wantas- 
tiquet Trout Club of Vermont. 
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ILLIONS of our young 

men and women are 
leaving the services, demobil- 
izing for peace time jobs. 
More than 12,000,000 of 
them who have served in the 
Army and Navy have come 
to know the importance of 
learning. Millions of them 
will look to the schools and 
libraries to provide the infor- 
mation, the books, and the 
resources for education which 
the Armed forces have been 





providing for them. 


Additional millions—those in war production jobs, 
will be seeking information to help them in their new 
peace time employment. Other thousands—boys and 
girls 14 through 17 years of age who dropped out of 
school from 1941 to 1945 are now returning. Many 

vocational schools will be called upon to supply vital 
' facts and useful information. 


30 VOLUMES 
24,000 PAGES 
66,000 ARTICLES 











A BIG JOB MADE EASIER 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 





GOOD REFERENCE BOOKS ARE ESSENTIAL 


The Encyclopedia Americana can make easier this 
enormous task of postwa: reconversion for the Nation’s 
schools and libraries. ‘fo meet the demand for up-to- 
date reference mate:ial, the editors of the ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA AMERICANA have worked strenuously to 
chronicle, classify, correlate, summarize and interpret 
events of a fast moving world. 


REVISED TO MEET AN URGENT REFERENCE NEED! 


Since 1940, fully 17,000 pages, equivalent to two- 
thirds of the entire work have. been completely revised 
and reset in type. 502 new articles and 982 new pic- 
tures have been added. To accomplish this monu- 
mental revision hundreds of outstanding authorities 
have been called on for their contributions. 





FRE Fill out and mail coupon today for A 
beautiful 36 page illustrated book- A 


let, ‘America's Reference Work." 





(EDUCATIONAL DIVISION) (W-9-45) 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your 
36 page booklet “America’s Reference Work” describing 
the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 


Name 

Address 

City State 
Title (if any) 
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America’s escape from 
tyranny and the 
counter-attack on freedom! 


The American 
Revolution 
and Its Influence 
on World 


Civilization 


by 


RoBert R. McCormick 
Editor and Publisher of the Chicago Tribune 


What was the effect of the American 
Revolution in Latin America, Canada, 
in the lands bordering the Pacific, in 
Europe, in England itself? What were 
the basic ideas underlying the revolt 
of 13 of the 17 British colonies in 
North America—and how does the 
present trend to destroy these ideas 
contribute to today’s world unrest? 

Here, condensed for quick reading, 
is the inspiring story of the impact of 
American ideals on world history and 
the manner in which other nations 
may bring peace and freedom to sub- 
ject peoples. Here are identified the 
reactionary influences which would 
stifle the human gains inspired by 
America’s example. 


Casebound, 6x9 inches, complete with 
bibliography and index. Order from 
your book seller or the Chicago Tribune 
Public Service Office, 1 So. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Price, 1.00. 


Published by THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
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{Eprror’s Note: T 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 


The correspondence columns of the 


debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Plays and Short Stories 
To the Editor: 


In a discussion of analyticals at its meeting on 
May 29 the New Jersey Catalog Group went on 
record as believing that if The H. W. Wilson Com 
pany could issue its indexes to plays and short 
stories as cumulative volumes semiannually, this 
would eliminate the necessity for libraries to make 
analyticals. 

It was thought that if this idea were brought to 
the attention of your readers there might be further 
expression of opinion on it. 

RUTH LINK, Secretary 
New Jersey Catalog Group 
Newark Public Library 
Newark 2, New Jersey 


{Epiror’s Note: The Wilson Company will welcome 
comments about either flay or short story indexes. The 
question of supplements to the Short Story Index is at pres 
ent under consideration and a questionnaire is in prepara 
tion. Any librarians interested in receiving this question 
naire should request it of the Standard Catalog Series de 
partment. } 


Books for Devastated Libraries 


To the Editor: 

American libraries, publishers, learned societies, 
and individuals are receiving appeals for books and 
periodicals to be sent to various foreign institutions 
in devastated areas. 

At the present time the situation is confused be 
cause the postwar status and eventual location of 
many foreign institutions and their libraries are 
still unknown. 

It seems desirable, therefore, to advise that li- 
braries and others continue to hold books and peri- 
odicals destined for overseas until further informa- 
tion is available. This wiil protect the interests of 
many worthy institutions which might be over- 
looked while distribution was being made to organ- 
izations which are in a position to make direct ap- 
peals now. The whole situation is being investi 
gated by the Joint Committee on Books for Devas- 
tated Libraries, which is planning to help coordi 
nate all these efforts through a national book and 
periodical campaign. In connection with this an 
American Book Center for War Devastated Librar- 
ies is to be set up with the assistance of representa- 
tives of the various countries and interested organi- 
zations. 

Similarly, libraries and other institutions are re- 
ceiving requests that publications held for exchange 
be forwarded now to certain representatives of for- 
eign countries for distribution. It is recommended 
that these publications also be held until it is clear 
that delivery can be made actually to the institu- 
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tions for which these materials are specifically in- 
tended. 

The above recommendations are made with ap- 
preciation of the sincere interests and the objectives 
of the various appeals. It is hoped that as many of 
these appeals as possible will be realized. It is be- 
lieved that only by focusing attention on the entire 
situation that a fair and equitable assistance can be 
given to all areas which have suffered devastation. 

MILTON E. Lorn, Chairman 
Joint Committee on Books for Devastated 
Libraries 
Boston, Massachusetts, Public Library 


Magazines Confused ? 


To the Editor: 

We were somewhat disturbed to read in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin for May 1945 an article 
by Opal Cole Eagle on “Combating Juvenile Delin- 
quency Through Group Activities in the Public Li- 
brary” that “the girls who were termed ‘boy-cvazy’ 
and had been playing truant were found to be read- 
ing largely pulp magazines such as True Romances, 
True Story, etc.” 

I feel pretty certain that the author of this article 
has our magazines confused with some other publi- 
cations that neither we nor other right thinking 
people could approve. I conclude this because we 
have in other situations been so confused and be- 
cause of the use of the words “pulp magazines.”’ 
We do not publish any pulp magazines and never 
have but a similarity of names that have been given 
to imitators sometimes gives those who have not 
paid particular attention to titles the impression 
that it is our magazines that are the offenders. If 
you or your contributor will read any of the latest 
copics of Macfadden Publications I am quite sure 
that in all fairness you will agree that the ‘‘boy- 
crazy” girls and truants were certainly not in- 
fluenced in their waywardness by any articles that 
we have published. 

I could go into detail and point out particular 
instances of the uplifting and worth-while charac- 
ter of our stoties. I could point out to you, for in- 
stance, that during the war period our magazines 
have carried articles that consisted of patriotic and 
timely material in quantities ranging from 33 to 84 
per cent. We have been commended time and again 
by officials in various departments of the govern- 
ment. Just pick up True Story, True Romances, 
True Experiences, or True Love and Romance and 
read any article in them. I am sure that you will 
conclude that the “‘boy-crazy’’ and truant designa- 
tions are completely unwarranted. 

Quite apart from any frivolous attempt we have 
recently carried most commendable articles on FREE 
ENTERPRISE, CAPITAL AND LABOR, BIG BUSINESS, 
PRIVATE PROPERTY. We are teaching our readers 
who we are pleased to call ‘The Wage Earner Mar- 
ket” some of those fundamentals in economics and 
business that we think they ought to know and that 
we also think might not be learned by them in any 
other way. 

To have attributed to us boy-craziness and tru- 
ancy by one who must be an ill informed writer 
doesn’t stand very well with us. We know at first- 
hand of the really worthwhile people that read your 
Bulletin and they are in the exact class of'those that 
we do not want to get misinformation about our 
magazines. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Little Boat 
Boy 





By JEAN BOTHWELL 


Hafiz lives in a mat-boat on one of the 
many lakes in Kashmir, a province in 
the Himalayas. Whether he is a: 1using 
himself by sailing his toy boats or is 
involved in more dramatic adventures, 
like falling in the lake or losing his one 
precious rupee, he is a real and delight- 
ful little boy. Miss Bothwell lived in 
India for years and has brought to her 
story a heartwarming understanding of 
her subject. ILLUSTRATED. $2.00 

















The Burro 
of Barnegat 





This story, with its quiet air of com- 
plete truthfulness, is’ so hilariously 
funny that every child will be the hap- 
pier for making the acquaintance of 
the Pebbles family and -Chula, their 
little Mexican burro. When Chula first 
came to the Connecticut farm every- 
body loved her, but nobody seemed to 
know how to train her. After many ab- 
surd and adventurous mishaps befall 
her—and the Pebbles family too—she 
finally learns to be a useful burro. 


ILLUSTRATED, $2.00 

















Selected titles from 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
& &2 B 


UNITED STATES NAVAL 
ACADEMY—THE FIRST 
HUNDRED YEARS 


by John Crane and 
Lt. James F. Kieley, USNR 


This beautiful book, published on the 
Academy's Centennial, is a stirring memo- 
rial to an institution that has served its 
country magnificently for a century, whose 
graduates have fought in five wars and 
have played such a tremendous part in the 
present conflict. Here is the story of the 
founding and growth of the Naval Acad- 
emy—the traditions and spirit of a great 
American institution. 

Over 300 photographs, 3 in full color. $5.00 
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PROMISED LAND— 
A Collection of Northwest 
Writing 
Edited by Stewart Holbrook 


The nationally known editor, author and 
critic has collected in a superb anthology 
the best and most representative writing 
that has come out of the great American 
Northwest. Archie Binns, Nancy Ross, 
Homer Davenport, Mildred Walker, Max 
Miller, Vardis Fisher, William McLeod 
Raine, and H. S. Davis are only a few of 
the writers whose varied work is as- 
sembled. It's good reading and it paints a 
wonderful picture of a wonderful region. 

$3.00 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING 
by Col. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, AUS 


The first comprehensive analysis of a prob- 
lem of urgent and immediate concern to 
every American. Here is information 
necessary to an intelligent understanding of 
the compulsory military training program, 
of the case for and against its adoption. 
The book includes a review of the effec- 
tiveness of volunteering in American mili- 
tary history and a sympathetic presentation 
of the problem of conscientious objection. 

$2.75 


a 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


McGraw-Hill Building 
330 West 42nd St. New York City 18 




















(Continued from page 15) 
To repeat, your contributor has confused us and 
perhaps classed us as magazines that we as heartily 


disapprove as anybody. Maybe you will think it 
wise to do something, at least disabuse this notion 
that may have getten into some of the heads of the 
readers through this article. 
W.C. W. Duranp 

Director Consumer Relations 

Macfadden Publications 

205 East 42nd Street, New York 17 


Equal Rights 
To the Editor: 

Your magazine enjoys a readership of men and 
women who are grateful for your championship of 
librarians as human beings. My sympathy lies 
with your women readers. They must prove not 
only that they are humans, though librarians, but 
that they are people! 

According to the Supreme Court of the United 
States—believe it or not, in this year of 1945 
women are not people. They are a reflection of 
men. The hardest myths to kill are the outmoded 
myths about women. Even though famous leaders 
and humanitarians have said “all men are created 
equal,” women are not the equal of men in these 
United States. 

July 1848 in Seneca Falls, New York, the first 
organized effort was made to give women equality 
with men in franchise, legal status, property rights, 
etc. (So far, women have scored only on the privi 
lege of the franchise—in every state in the Union 
there are conspicuous legal and professional in 
equalities.) Since 1848 women have won certain 
social equalities and this has lulled them into a 
state of inertia, probably because they do not know 
the truth about their status. 

One of the great misfortunes of women is that 
women know so little about women. A vast and 
stimulating literature on the subject offers facts, in 
formation, and challenges which should be broad- 
cast to more and more women. It would benefit 
them individually, and collectively as important 
members of a socio-economic world, more and 
more dependent on women. 

Is it possible your readers could help women by 
arranging . 

(a) exhibits 
(b) lists for women’s clubs 
(c) recommended reading counsel for schools 
(d) window displays 
(e) placards 
emphasizing the vast quantity of material available 


The following titles are basic to a good acquaint- 
anceship with the better volumes on women. Li- 
braries unable to produce these books from the 
stacks may have others to substitute. (An additional 
annotated bibliography, “Women in the Making of 
America,” is available at 5c a copy from the New 
York Public Library.) 

Do:your readers know of the effort being made 
to secure the passage of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States? 
(Both major political parties have endorsed the 
principal of Equal Rights and adopted it as a plank 
in their platform.) If it is passed this year—thereby 
giving a three-year period for ratification in our 48 
states—it will take effect in 1948, one century after 
the first organized efforts were made. 

If librarians are human, I think they will want to 
stimulate thinking on an important national! matter. 
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If they are women, they will, I hope, want to 
spread the word in their community so that the 
amendment will pass and so that the citizens of 
their state will then be prepared to ratify the 
amendment. 
It's a lively, controversial subject—and pro ot 
con books would help. 
Dorcas CAMPBELL 
7-13 Washington Square N 
New York 3 


READING ON WOMEN 

America through Women's Eyes. Mary BEARD. 
Dickson, 1934 

On Understanding Women, Mary BEARD. Long- 
mans, 1931 

Let My People Go. HENRIETTA BUCKMASTER. 
Harper, 1941 

Woman's W ork in the Civil War. L. P. BROCKET1 
and MARY VAUGHN. Zeigler, McCurdy, 1867 

Laughing Their Way. MARTHA S. BRUERE and 
Mary BEARD. Macmillan, 1934 

The Queens of Egypt. JANET R. BuTTLES. Con- 
stable, 1908 

Isabella d’Este. Jutta M. CARTWRIGHT. Dutton, 
1923. 
The Working Life of Women in the Seventeenth 
Century. ALICE CLARK. Harcourt, 1920 
Colonial Women of Affairs. ELIsABETH W. Dex- 
TER. Houghton, 1924 

Woman under Monasticism. LINA ECKENSTEIN. 
Cambridge University, 1896 

Domestic History of the Revolution. EtizABETH 
ELLET. Lippincott, 1876 

The Pioneer Women of the West. ELizABETH 
ELLET. Scribner, 1852 

The Women of the American Revolution. E.iza- 
BETH ELLET. Scribner, 1848-50, 3 vols. 

Women of the Caesars. GINA FERRERO. Putnam, 
1925 

The Women of the Eighteenth Century. E. and J. 
DE GONCOURT. Minton Balch, 1927 

Woman's Life in Colonial Days. Cart HOLLIDAY. 
Cornhill, 1922 

Angels and Amazons. INEZ HAYNES IRWIN. Dou- 
bleday, 1933 

Hellenistic Queens. GRACE MACUuURDY. Johns 
Hopkins, 1932 

Woman in the Golden Ages. AMELIA G. MASON. 
Century, 1901 

Woman's Share in Primitive Culture. Otis T. 
MASON. Appleton, 1904 

A History of Women in Medicine. KATE C. MEAD. 
Haddam, 1938 

Woman's Work in America. ANNIE NATHAN 
MEYER. Holt, 1891 

Woman in Science. H. J. Mozans (pseud. of 
J. A. Zahm). Appleton, 1913 

The Lady. EmiLy JAMES PUTNAM. Putnam, 1910 

Women Artists of Bologna. LauRA M. RAGG. 
Methuen, 1907 

W oman’ s Share in Primitive Culture. ANNA GAR- 
LIN SPENCER. Lippincott, 1925 

The Dogaressas of Venice. JOHN EDGCUMBE STA- 
LEY. Scribner, 1910 

English Women in Life and Letters. MARION 
PHILLIPS and W. S. TONKINSON. Oxford, 
1926 


Before the Bluestockings. ADA WALLAS. Mac- 


millan, 1929 

Womankind in Western Europe, from the Earliest 
Times to the Seventeenth Century. THOMAS 
WRIGHT. Groombridge, 1869 
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by Grace 
Sloan 
Overton 







A 
BOOK 


for Parents 
and Counselors 


of Youth... 





An authority on marriage and the Chris- 


tian home, Mrs. Overton is the confi- 
dante of countless young men and women 
all over the nation. Her book presents 
a composite picture of young America 
today, as they face a future fraught with 
grave uncertainties and new problems. 
She tells how they are reacting or can 


be expected to react to circumstances 


for which they are not responsible, but 
with which they must deal. She analyzes 
their motives, offers sane and practical 


advice, and somehow gives us con- 








fidence in their basic strength 
and will to preserve the 
American home. 


ABINGDON 
COKESBURY 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 
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4d PROGRAMMING ee 
and PRODUCTION" FSA 


A Modern Guide to a New, Fast-Growing Art 


In this new book Richard Hubbell gets right to the crux of today’s most per- * 

plexing Television problem: The Program. Not only does the author tell what Anwwering thet 

has been done to date—he predicts Powe can and will be suas Ueno as = perplexing question 

amazing development steps to full-fledged growth in the realms of entertainment an ae : eS 

. , ehisniam. Far i a a book of theory, Television Pro- Of what will Television 

gramming and Production acquaints the reader fully with the programs consist— 
most advanced techniques both here and abroad, technical prob- 7 
lems and their relation to program handling—and a wealth of and how will they 
other material invaluable to all who want to participate in Tele- be handled?” 


vision’s coming of age! 207 pages and more than 50 selected 
photographs illustrating all types of production techniques. $3. 


Pr “THE ELECTROLYTIC CAPACITOR" 
by ALEXANDER M. GEORGIEV 





Probably no unit in the vast, rapidly ex- others have been asking. Abundant data is 
panding field of Radio-Electronic components presented on Electrolytic Capacitor design and 
is more important or less fully understood construction features; when, where, and how 
than the Electrolytic Capacitor, and this new to use them properly; in short, everything 

All the book by Alexander M. Georgiev, who has needed to utilize, buy, specify, replace or 

devoted more than 15 years to Capacitor re- service Capacitors efficiently. Contains 212 

Facts on a search and development fully explains the pages and eighty illustrations including graphs, 
Little Known entire subject and answers all of the many photomicrographs and oscillograms. The first 
questions engineers, designers, servicemen and book on the subject! 


Subject 






















RADIO PHYSICS COURSE 


Complete Basic Radio-Electronic Training for 
Beginners 


A. A. Ghirardi’s RADIO-PHYSICS COURSE remains far 
and away ‘‘tops’’ as the best seller in the field of Radio- 
Electronic instruction—simply because it is by far the most 
thorough, most easily understandable book of its kind. No previ- 
ous radio or electricel knowledge is required. RADIO PHYSICS 
COURSE makes every step to a basic knowledge of Radio- 
Electronic fundamentals crystal clear in both text and illustra- 
tion. Specifically written to make training easy at home, without 
an instructor. 972 pages; 508 illustrations; 856 self-testing re- 
view questions. Weight approx. 3, Ibs. Price $5. 


MODERN RADIO SERVICING 


A. A. Ghirardi's MODERN RADIO SERVICING 
is the only complete, inexpensive l-volume simplified 
course in modern radio repair work—from instrument 
fundamentals, diagrams, etc., to actual troubleshooting 
and repair of today’s most complicated receivers by 
the most advanced methods. 1300 pages. 606 illus- 
trations, 723 self-testing review questions. Price $5. 


RADIO TROUBLESHOOTER’S HANDBOOK 


RADIO-ELECTRONIC 
foto] ¢ 













An inpetestite reference vagg for radio repair- More Widely Used in Army, Navy 
men or home experimenters ‘ontains 4,800 common 
trouble case histories covering almost every radio in and Civilian Schools and for 


use—plus over 400 additional pages of time-saving 7 i 
data, charts, tables, ete., never before published. more Home Study Than Any 


81,” x 11”, 744 pages, weight 4 Ibs., price $5. Other Books of Their Kind. 





Technical Division, MURRAY HILL BOOKS, Inc. 


232 Madison rey New Y ork 16, oe 
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Books for Boys & Girls 
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GOOD TROUPERS ALL 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOSEPH JEFFERSON 
by Gladys Malvern 


A carefully documented, delightfully told story of the life and times 
of Joseph Jefferson; of his family, friends and contemporaries and 
of the theatre of his day. By the author of Valiant Minstrel, Dancing 
Star and Curtain Going Up! Illustrated with reproductions of old 
playbills, wood engravings, etc. Bibliography. August 20. $2.50 





LARRY SCOTT OF THE SUN 
by EDWARD FORD The fictional adventures of a cub 


reporter who by good luck and hard work becomes a full- 
fledged war correspondent in the Philippines. An educational, 
stimulating and exciting book, written by a man who himself 
has worked in various capacities on many of our leading news- 
papers. Illustrated by John Sheppard. Ready. $2 











PININEP OWS ARON! 


by CASPER BLACKBURN 


The story of two boys at Annapolis—Lars Neilson from the fleet, and 
Don Perry, a “Navy Junior,” just out of school--in the stirring days 
just before Pearl Harbor, told by an Annapolis graduate who was an 
instructor at the Naval Academy during the period about which he 
writes. Wrapper in full color by Manning deV. Lee. October. $2 





NEW EDITION! 


The COCK, The MOUSE, and The 
LITTLE RED HEN by Felicité Lefevre 


A completely new edition of this old favorite is in prepa- 
ration. Larger format (6”x814”) , with text or an illustra- 
tion on every page, and additional decorative drawings 
in color throughout. illustrated by Tony Sarg. Brilliant 
new wrapper. Decorative end-papers. October. $1.25 








(((((( MACRAE-SMITH-COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 ) ) ) ) ) ) 
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Essential Books 


ESSENTIAL 


For Today and Tomorrow 








‘The Ersential Language Serces 


First published in Europe, where they were instantaneously 
acclaimed as offering a new departure in the’ teaching of languages and are 
now world famous, The Essential Language Series offers the readily usable 
essentials of foreign languages in a simple, entertaining form. 


1000 Words and Phrases: 1000 Words and Phrases: 
ESSENTIAL SPANISH — Illustrated « $2.50 ESSENTIAL FRENCH —I/lustrated « $2.50 


remerican S. 
by HENRY F. WOODS 


A book for everybody who is interested in American history. 
Henry F. Woods has gathered together significant sayings of Americans that 
have become part of our language and in brief, factual manner describes their 
authors and their origins. Arranged topically and chronologically, with cross- 
indexes, here is an invaluable book for ready reference. $2.50 


The World cs “Ther Seat 


by JOHN C. OESTREICHER 


Foreign Director of International News Service, veteran of 
many years’ service abroad, John C. Oestreicher tells without sparing facts 
how correspondents operate in peacetime and in war. The result is an 
exciting narrative full of extraordinary detail about the adventures involved 
in getting the news. $2.50 


Tt Happened tu 1945 


Edited by CLARK KINNAIRD 


Combining the most important news stories of the year, If Hap- 
pened in 1945 is a biography of the year that is as fascinating as a diary—the 
outstanding events of the year in medicine and other sciences, commerce and 
industry, sports, literature and the other arts, are completely covered. 
200 illustrations. January, 1946. $3.00 


-ESSENTIAL BOOKS : Distributed by 


OL UELL, SLOAN AND PEARCE 


270 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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LQNGMANS PRESENTS 


HEADLINE BOOKS FOR FALL 1945 


SMOULDERING FREEDOM Sept. 


Isabel de Palencia. The story of the Spanish Republicans in exile, 
and their fight to keep the spirit of Spanish demorcacy alive, by the author 
of I Must Have Liberty. $3.00 


| DREAM OF THE DAY... Sept. 


Caleb Milne. Letters to his mother by a young ambulance driver in 
the American Field Service who was killed in action in North Africa. 
Introduction by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. $2.00 


FROM MY LIBRARY WALLS Oct. 


William Dana Orcutt. A kaleidoscope of memories in which the 
noted author and typophile recalls persons and places in the Europe which 
is no more. $3.00 


SKIING FOR THE MILLIONS Oct. 


Frank Harper. An introduction to the greatest winter sport of all— 
by the author of The Military Ski Manual, handbook of the U. S. Ski 
Troops. $3.00 


PILLARS OF THE CHURCH Sept. 


Theodore Maynard. Sketches of twelve representative figures who 
have played important roles in the life of the Church—from Benedict of 
Nursia in the 6th century to Mother Cabrini in the 20th. $3.00 


THE HEART OF MAN Sept. 


Gerald Vann. Analyzes the tensions in modern society and points the 
way to an integration based on the fundamental needs of men’s 
hearts. $2.00 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN Oct. 


Charles F. Harrold. A survey of Newman in the rich variety of his 
mind and work, by a specialist in Victorian literature and thought. $3.50 


SPIRITUAL PROBLEMS 
OF OUR TIMES Oct. 


Luigi Sturzo. Former head of the Italian Popular Party deals with the 
spiritual problems of the average man. $2.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. New York Toronto 
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A HISTORY OF 
WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 


by Bertrand Russell 


One of our greatest living philosophers 
shows how politics and philosophy go to- 
gether—and makes crystal-clear the ideas of 
the world’s leading thinkers from the earliest 
times to the present. Price: $5.00 


A TREASURY OF SATIRE 


by Edgar Johnson 


The first anthology of satirical master- 
pieces ever issued.’ Seventy authors from 
Aristophanes to Aldous Huxley and Doro- 
thy Parker in 755 pages of wit (both acid 
and gentle) with lively commentaries by one 
of America’s foremost critics. Price: $3.95 


AN INVITATION TO FRENCH 


by Margarita Madrigal 
and Pierre Launay 


A gay and charmant book that teaches you 
to speak Frangais (by the same method that 
was used with grand succés in “An Invita- 
tion to Spanish” which is now in its 85th 

Price: $1.75 


WHILE YOU WERE A 


Edited by Jack Goodman 


A report to the returning serviceman on life 
in America since Pearl Harbor. With chap- 
ters by 24 outstanding American authorities 
and writers including Donald M. Nelson, 
Allan Nevins, Paul Gallico and James 
Thurber. Coming in November. Price: $3.50 
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NEW HARPER BOOKS 


of interest and importance 











- 
Freedom's 
“A delightfully lucid, fact- and quota- 
tion-filled series of essays that will People 


answer hundreds of questions.” 
—Newsweek How. We Qualify for 
a Democratic Society 


A Book by Bonaro W. Overstreet 
Ab ; Th Bib. A nationally known woman writer, 
ou e : e columnist and lecturer draws on her 


° rich and varied contacts to show us 

by George Stimpson how more attention to everyday 

A veteran Washington newspaper correspond- habits and behavior can help to fit 
ent answers hundreds of questions which are people for a truly democratic life. 
constantly being asked about the Bible. ‘“This ‘A creative and original democratic 
book contains more facts, oddities, and curious weapon.”’—Dr. Joshua Loth Lieb- 
information about the Bible than any other. man, Temple Israel, Boston $2.00 


Stimpson is no mere collector of odd informa- 
tion. Many of his pages are brief essays show- 
ing a very modern and liberal viewpoint.” » 
Manuel Komrof. $3.50 


Bolts of Melody Sight 


NEW POEMS OF 1 
EMILY DICKINSON and Insight 


Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd A Prediction of 


and Millicent Todd Bingham New Perceptions in Art 
With a foreword by . by Richard Guggenheimer 
Mark Van Doren Art Dept., Briarcliff Jr. College. 
The most stunning surprise in the history of A novel and pencttating explanation 
American literature.’—George F. W hicher. : 
ETRE > of the role that art can play in the 
With 10 pages of facsimile poems. $3.00 : 


life of every one of us. “A discern- 
ing, poetic and pleasingly written 
meditation.” —C. J. Ducasse, Prof. of 


a Philosophy, Brown Univ sity. 
Ancestor's ee eee we 


Brocades 


THE LITERARY DEBUT OF 
EMILY DICKINSON 


by Millicent 
Todd Bingham HARPER & BROTHERS 


Illus. with 16 pages of photographs. $3.75 49 tact 38th Greet Mew York 16 
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How Microfilm Brings 
Medical Literature to 
Military Doctors Everywhere 


O SEND the contents of current U.S. medical journals to 

military doctors overseas, quickly and without shipping 
and storing bulky bundles of periodicals, was a problem which 
the Army Medical Library in Washington, D.C., neatly solved 
through microfilm. 


Microfilm reduces the contents of 45 journals—thousands 
of pages—to four compact rolls. These are sent free to military 
medical installations all over the world. 


Doctors in far-off places may also obtain microfilm copies 
of articles or whole chapters from the Library’s medical and 
scientific reference works. More than 3000 orders of this type 
are now handled each month. 


Cosby Brinkley, chief of the Photoduplication Section of 
the Library, states that from 800 to 1500 text pages can be 
recorded in an hour. Du Pont “‘Microcopy” Film is used to 
extend this service to medical men throughout the world. The 
special qualities of this film are explained in the booklet, “‘Films 
for Documentary Reproduction.” Write for a free copy. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Depart- 
ment, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Paper packs a war punch .. . save every scrap of it 


| films are regularly sent. 


# 






Operator microfilming reference books in 
Army Medical Library, Washington, D. C. 


Forty-five medical journals and the four 
rolls of microfilm on which they are re- 
corded. World map shows where these 

















DU PONT 
MICROCOPY 
FILM 


GU POND 


8€6. u. 5. pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVIN® 
++ eTHROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Our CDemocracy Needs Protecting 


URING THE NEXT FEW YEARS our American way of life will face hard foes here 
D at home. Clever and able theorists will take full advantage of post-war 
confusion to widen their plantings of doctrines and ideals alien to our code of 
freedom. Naturally, they will seek the soil most fertile for such plantings— 
young minds, 

You teachers are chosen guides for these young minds; yours the right and privi- 
lege to lead them to a clear understanding of the human values of our democracy; 
and to awaken in them appreciation of its benefits, which “‘are not given free, but 
must be earned through work and service,’ according to Dr. Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, of the State of Pennsylvania. 


“A good school is a community organ- _ the latter are of special importance, since 





ized for learning,” he adds, in a recent 
statement. “‘As such, it should match as 
nearly as possible, the purposes and pro- 
cedures of a community organized for liv- 
ing. It is for living that we should train 
youth, and to do this at all adequately we 
must adapt the course of studies to the 
needs and responsibilities of citizenship 
in a community. 

“One of the major needs is a means for 
circulating knowledge of what is being 
thought and done, not only in the immie- 
diate community, but throughout the na- 
tion and the world. This function is per- 
formed by newspapers and magazines, and 


it is their major function to sift and corre- 
late facts. For use in schools, a magazine 


* such as the Reader’s Digest, which offers 


accurate and interesting summaries of sig’ 
nificant events and achievements in the 
social, scientific and economic fields, is of 
high value. Its worth is increased by its 
well-edited presentations. 

“Democracy offers as its political ideal 
development of opportunity for the indi- 
vidual. Its benefits are not given free, but 
must be earned through work and service. 
Here, again, good magazines aid in the 
development and use of opportunity by 
spurring the imagination.” 


Pennsylvania, the birth-state of our freedom, was the second state to estab- 
lish, in 1834, a tax-supported public school system. There, as elsewhere in the 
nation, public schools have become our first line of defense against the foes of 
democracy. They have proved their protective power, and so long as they stand 
for free access to the facts on which knowledge is based, and to all sides of con- 
troversial issues, they will continue to bulwark the brand of freedom we want 


and need. 
The Reader's Digest 
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THE N.U.E.A. QUESTION FOR 1945-46 


“Resolved: That every able-bodied male citi- 

zen of the United States should have one year * 
of full-time military training before attaining 

the age of 24.” 


* 


The above has been announced by the NATIONAL UNIVER- 
SITY EXTENSION ASSOCIATION as the official debate proposition 
for the coming academic year. 





PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION 


Johnsen September $1.25 


This new Reference Shelf compilation has been prepared to 
bring the material supplied in earlier books up to date. The 
book contains the most logical pros and cons that have been 
expressed and a selective bibliography. 





The following are recommended for additional material: 


Combination offer: ComMpuLsory MILITARY TRAINING (1940), 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE (1941) plus a 14-page bibliog- 
raphy compiled as of November, 1944, all three $1.00 
Also 

$2.25—University Debaters’ Annual 1940-1941 

$2.25—University Debaters’ Annual 1941-1942 
One chapter of each of the above is devoted to a debate on 
conscription with briefs and bibliographies. 





PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION is No. 3 in the new Reference Shelf. Sub- 
scribers will receive it and six other books for only $6.00. 


* 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 
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SONG OF THE DNIEPER 


By ZALMAN SHNEOUR. A passionate, pulsating 
novel of life in a small Russian village. Book- 
of-the-Month Club News says: “A colorful, 
rambling, vulgar, poetic novel.” 

; Already published. 384 pages. $3.00 


ITALY AND THE COMING WORLD 


By DON LUIG/ STURZO. Introduction by SUMNER WELLES. A great 
Christian-Democrat-Philosophic priest and publicist covers such 
intricate questions as: Will the problems of the world’s present 
headaches be satisfactorily solved? Will lasting peace be the birth- 
right of every man? October Ist. 320 pages. $3.50 


“STEPCHILDREN” OF FRANCE 


By CHARLES ODIC. A doctor's account of Paris in the dark years. The 
unbelievable story of happenings duting the German occupation of 
France. Dr. Odic's style has raised what might have been a pathetic 
description into the realm of inspired literature. 

Already published. 192 pages. $2.50 


NO TIME FOR SILENCE 


By SYLVIA LOMBROSO. Foreword by DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER. The 
amazing diary of an Italian mother—a thrilling testament of one woman's 
will to keep alive and strong the spirit of her scattered family. This book 
brings vividly to life the picture of the partisan—his fighting, his dying, 
his everyday existence. November 19th. $2.50 


BOUND WITH TWO CHAINS 
By ALEXANDER JANTA. The author of / Lied to Live 
brings that fearful and inspiring story to its final dramatic 
close—his escape from the Nazis. A remarkable picture of 
prisoners of many nations in their hopeless struggle 
against time, monotony and every day's debasement. 
November 26th. 320 pages. $2.75 


| Also by Alexander Janta: \ LIED TO LIVE 2nd Edition. $2.75 


THE LEPER KING 


By ZOFIA KOSSAK. “A rewarding book to read.”"—New York Herald 
Tribune. “Zofia Kossak’s pageantry is colorful and varied."—New York 
| Times. , Already published. $2.50 
Check your stock on these popular ROY Juveniles: 


Colorful illustrations by IRENA LORENTOWICZ 





9 Cry-Baby Dolls, adapted by Lullaby, Why the Pussy-Cat 
J. B. Bernhard (Honor Washes Himself So Often, 
Book-Herald Tribune) - $1.00 adapted by J. B. Bernhard $1.00 
Mr. Bunny Paints the Eggs e 
by Lee Maril $1.00 In Voytus’ Little House, 
Matthew The Young King by J. Porazinska $1.25 
one. By Janusz Korczak $2.50 My Village, by J. Porazinska $1.25 





25 West 45th Streot, New York 19, N. Y. 
ROY PUBLISHERS Canadian Representative: George J. McLeod, Ltd. & 
266 King Street, W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. YS 
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New Books of 
THE DIETZ PRESS, Inc. 





BELLE BOYD—Confederate Spy 
By Col. Louis A. Sigaud 
254 pages - $3.00 
The true story of this noted Southern woman. 


Highly documented. Appendices. Indexed. Il- 
lustrated. 





GAY NINETIES 
COOK BOOK 


By F. Meredith and August Dietz, Jr. 
320 pages $3.00 
Prefaced with a lilting and humorous story of 
the “gilded era” in rhyming prose. Dozens of 
illustrations from old woodcuts. Receipts of Lil- 
lian Russell, “Diamond Jim’’ Brady and scores 
of notables, use of French words, etiquette for 
ladies and gentlemen, headiines, of the 1890's. 





WOMEN IN CONGRESS 


By Annabel Paxton 
134 pages $2.00 


Full-page portraits, biographical sketches and the 
contributions of the women that the voters of 
America have sent to Congress. 





TODAY WE THINK 
OF OUR TOMORROWS 


By Lt. David D. Drummond, U.S.N.R. 
128 pages $2.00 


A service man’s philosophy and program for 
achieving the abundant life for the future. Time- 
ly and controversial. Not a war book, but a book 
to be read now. Covers the gripes of millions 
towards religion, sex, marriage, education and 
society. 





SECRET DIARIES OF WILLIAM 
BYRD OF WESTOVER 


Two volumes—(1709-1712 and 1739-1741) 
decoded from the intimate journals of this Vir- 
ginia planter. Unexpurgated. Invaluable to the 
historian and student of human behavior. Per 
volume. $5.00 


Catalog upon request 


THE DIETZ PRESS, Inc. 


Official Publishers of Colonial Williamsburg 
109 East Cary Street Richmond 19, Virginia 
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TUAANAAAANEATY 


Toward a 


DEMOCRATIC 
NEW ORDER 


BY DAVID BRYN-JONES 


Towarp A Democratic New 
OrDER is an important re- 
examination of democracy in 
the light of the challenge of- 
fered by recent attempts at 
totalitarian mew orders all 
over the world. 


Our reader, a noted politi- 
cal scientist, wrote us about 
this book: “Without asserting 
that Professor Bryn-Jones has 
written the very best book 
that ever was written on the 
subject, I can say to you that I 
think he has done a really first 
rate piece of work. It is the 
kind of book that I would like 
to have many of our students 
read ... there is a strong ethi- 
cal theme running throughout 
the manuscript. The author 
shows a real grasp of the prac- 
tical problems of modern in- 
dustry and international rela- 
tions.” 

The author, David Bryn- 
Jones, is chairman of the de- 
partment of International Re- 
lations at Carleton College. 
Professor Bryn-Jones has ad- 
dressed his book to “thought- 
ful people generally and espe- 
cially to students of social and 
political problems whether in 
or out of college.” 


Toward A Democratic New 
Orpber is scheduled for publi- 
cation September 22. 


$3.50 


UUUUUTUANUNYAUAONQONOETOOOOEOUUAOANGNAUAOOOOSEOONEOOAAGGGEEEUO OOOO AUOUHGAAGGE UO UAT AAAOAANAAORERE OOOO CAAA AA OAOOOEOEOOEOTOOOUUUUAOOOOOAGOOOOOOOUUOOAOOOOOSOOOOOOOOOREEOOUUTOUOOOOONARROOOOAEOOOOOAOONORREOOEOOUOOUOOUUOQOOTOOOOOOONNOOEEOOEOOOUUOOOGOOROOOOOOUOUOOOYEOOSOOObEOOEEEOOOOUOUUOUOUOOOONOEOUUOAAOONbEUE 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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America’s Role in 


the World Economy 


by Alvin H. Hansen. “No one con- 
cerned to understand the basic economic 
issues underlying America’s stake in the 
postwar world can afford to neglect 
Professor Hansen's able and most timely 
book.” —Arthur D. Gayer, N. Y. Times 
Book Revieu 3rd Printing $2.50 





Full Employment 
in a Free Society 


by William H. Beveridge. “... a 
frontal attack on the root problem of 
modern industrial society: the develop- 
ment of economic security without loss 
of freedom. . .”—Joseph Barnes, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune Book Review $3.75 





The Doctor’s Job 


by Carl Binger, M.D. “A wise, witty 
and entirely human document. . . His 
book will increase your confidence in 
the medical profession.’"—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. Winner of the $3,500.00 
Norton Medical.Award for 1945. 3rd 
Large Printing $3.00 





G.I. Nightingale 


The Story of an Army Nurse 


by Theresa Archard, Capt., A.N.C. 
“A lively narrative. . . Apart from its 
story of wartime nursing . . . the book 
brings a vivid picture of the fighting 
front through the eyes of the relatively 
few American women who see it first 
hand.”"—N. Y. Herald Tribune Book 
Review $2.50 





Tolstoy 
and His Wife 


by Tikhon Polner. Translated by 
Nicholas Wreden. “A charmingly writ- 
ten, and well translated outline of Tol- 
stoy’s life and his relations with his 
wife . . . Every reader will find in Mr. 
Polner’s portrayal of the great writer 
and his wife something personal and 
truly human.” —Saturday Review. $2.75 





Learning 


Basic English 


by I. A. Richards and Christine Gib- 
son. This instruction manual, including 
vocabulary, rules, grammar, and prac- 
tical exercises, shows how skill and 


facility in Basic may be acquired. $2.00 





At all bookstores 














W. W. NORTON & COMPANY 
eas tl 70 FirtH Ave., New York 11 
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YOU 
AND THE UNIVERSE 


by John J. O’Neill 


author of 
PRODIGAL GENIUS: 


THE LIFE OF NIKOLA TESLA 


THIS book is an adventure for 


anyone who has curiosity about our- 
selves and the world we live in. Here 
are the new ideas, discoveries and 
developments in anthropology, biol- 
ogy, medicine, psychology, astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, geology, zoology 
and other sciences—advances which 
will inevitably affect profoundly our 
ways of thinking, our society, our 
future. and our daily lives. 


FROM his writings during more 


than ten yerrs as Science Editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, John 
J. O’Neill has selected the material 
which is timeliest and of most lasting 
value. The result is YOU AND 
THE UNIVERSE, a fascinating pan- 
orama, clearly and imaginatively pre- 
and his -changing 
environment as seen by the scientists. 


sented, of man 


Price, $3.50 


Coming in 
October 





IVES WASHBURN, INC. 
29 W. 57th St., New York 19 
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NEW SCIENCE 
BOOKS FOR THE 
LIBRARIES 





SCIENTIFIC BOOK CLUB 
SELECTION FOR JULY 


HIDDEN HUNGER 


By Icie G. Macy and Harold H. Williams 


A guide to healthful eating, and an antidote 
to food quackery. Written for everyone con- 
cerned with health and food and correct con- 
cepts of diet. 320 pages, illustrated, $3.00 





MINERALS OF MIGHT 


By WILLIAM O. HOTCHKISS 


Reveals the role of strategic minerals in peace 
and war. Demonstrates how the future inter- 
national balance of power will be maintained 
by control of mineral resource. 

250 pages, $2.50 





AIR GARDENS OF BRAZIL 


By MULFORD and RACINE FOSTER 


Beauty, danger and practical information en- 
liven this account of exploring among the 
orchid laden jungles of Brazil. 

0 pages, 141 illustrations, $3.50 





MICROBES OF MERIT 


By OTTO RAHN 


What txe -syman should know about hea!th- 
giving a,.a life saving — a stories of 


their di jes and d 
350 pages, $4.00 








ROCKS AND RIVERS 


By ELLIS W. SHULER 


Richly illustrated pot pourri of interesting 
phenomena of Mother Earth. A non-technical 
guide to earth science for the general reader. 

400 pages, 105 illustrations, $4.00 





HERMIE'S TRAILER HOUSE 


By MURIEL LEWIN GUBERLET 


Illustrated in color by Marjorie Kincaid 

Itiman 

The hero, a young hermit crab gives a lesson 

in self-reliance and resourcefulness. A good 

story and an introduction to marine study. 
$.75, Ages 6-8 





SCIENTIFIC BOOK CLUB 
SELECTION FOR AUGUST 


THE LIFE HISTORY OF 
AN AMERICAN NATURALIST 
By FRANCIS B. SUMNER 


A septuagenarian scientist turns his lens over 
his fellow men and their institutions with 
penetrating and often painful analysis. Humor, 
satire, and frankness color this unusual auto- 
biography. $3.00 





THE JAQUES 
CATTELL PRESS 


33 West 42nd St. New York 18 
Lancester, Pa. 
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THE SOCIETY OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


AND MARINE ENGINEERS 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Announces the publication of 


THREE AUTHORITATIVE BOOKS 
ON MARINE SUBJECTS 





HISTORICAL TRANSACTIONS 1893-1943 .. . Approximately 600 pages. 
Ready about October 1. . . . $7.50. Foreign Postage $1.00 additional. 


This publication is the only one of its kind ever published and comprises 45 papers 
covering the development of Naval Architecture, Marine Engineering and Shipbuilding 
over a period of fifty years. The papers are non-technical, decidedly readable, with 
many illustrations and to anyone interested in ships, the book will be invaluable. 


PRINCIPLES OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE ... In two volumes, 533 pages 
... $11.00. Foreign Postage $1.25 additional. Eprrors; H. E. Rossell, 
President, Cramp Shipbuilding Company and formerly Professor of Naval 
Construction, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. and 
L. B. Chapman, Professor of Marine Transportation and Marine Engineer- 
ing, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


Both, volumes are profusely illustrated with diagrams and charts. The text is 
amplified by numerous tables, practical examples and bibliographies. This undertaking, 
involving research into the entire field of naval architecture, required three years to 
complete 


MARINE ENGINEERING .. . In two volumes, 995, pages . . . $11.00. 
Foreign Postage $1.25 additional. Eprror; H. L. Seward, Professor of 
Mechanical and Marine Engineering, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


This book is a companion to “Principles of Naval Architecture” and constitutes 
an authoritative source for all branches of Marine Engineering. It is one of the most up 
to date and comprehensive books of its kind. 


In the case of the technical books on naval architecture and marine engi- 
neering, each chapter was written by a recognized authority, gone over with 
painstaking care by editors qualified for such an important task, and finally 
the material was reviewed by a Control Committee of outstanding men to make 
sure it was complete, unbiased and without any trace of commercialism. 


Principles of Naval Architecture and Volume I of Marine Engineering were 


both selected among the 100 best technical books by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts in 1943. 


THESE BOOKS, PUBLISHED BY THE PROFESSIONAL SOCIETY 
OF THE MARINE INDUSTRY, ARE WIDELY USED AS TEXT 
BOOKS, AS REFERENCES, AND BY PRACTICAL OPERATING MEN. 
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One of “/hese Days... 


The world we knew will eventually get back on the track. While 
we are “sweating it out,” let us lighten the other fellow’s 
load a little in a few simple ways. 








Your sources of supply—all of them—are manned in part by 
willing but untrained people. You can help all of us and 
yourself, too, by making your orders complete, accurate and 

clear —naming the publisher, the price and the author—the name 
of the writer as it appears on the book; not the one he 
or she may be trying to hide. 


Your reward will be better, quicker service. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 EAST ONTARIO STREET + CHICAGO I11, ILLINOIS 











CREATIVE ART CRAFT BOOKS 


for teaching or self instruction i) 
Book 1—Now in 3rd printing UN alwe 
Book 2—New April 1945 it Crafls 
by Pedro deLemos—Editor of SCHOOL ARTS 






These books are profusely illustrated—s0 of 
the 88 pages are completely filled with projects, 
instructions and recipes—8 of the illustrated 
pages are in colors. Both books contain the 
type of projects which are simple to complete 
—many can be completed with inexpensive or 
waste materials. Each book contains over a 
year’s supply of projects without repeating. 


Book | contains 3 sections—one each for PAPER CRAFT, TOYCRAFT and RELIEF CRAFT 
The toy section is a delight to use—Relief Craft takes up wood carving, leather tooling, gesso, 
glass etching, plastic novelties. 


Book 2 has sections on CARDBOARD AND WOOD CRAFT, CLOTH CRAFT and METAL 
CRAFT. There are guest books, bird houses, candlesticks—wonderful helps for chip carving, 


batik decorating of cloth, all kinds of textile printing. ” " 
The thin metal work covers a long list of articles from 88 pages size 9° x 12 


lanterns to name signs and hardware. Cloth Bound $3.75 each 
The Davis Press Inc. Publishers 7059 Printers Bldg. Worcester 8, Mass. 
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PICTORIAL HISTORY 





Above—AMERICAN HOWITZERS IN ACTION IN ITALY! 
positions across the River Arno in the northern Italian front. 


105 mm. howitzers on enem 


A crack battery trains its 


OF THE 
SECOND 


WORLD 
WAR 


WAR! The Fury 
of Battle on Air, 
Land and Sea in 
Photographs— Eu- 
rope—Asia—Africa 
— Oceanic — Front 
Lines and Behind 
the Lines. 


In all the world, no more thrilling book of battie-action pictures! 


Three volumes of on-the-spot photographs that 
vividly portray every phase of the first five years of 
World War II. Maps included throughout illustrate 
the war's progress. The whole is a complete pano- 
rama of the war in the East and in the West as cap- 
tured by the lenses of courageous American, British, 
Russian, French and even German and Italian camera- 
men. Many of the pictures are authentic U. S. Army, 
Navy and Marine photographs taken under fire. 

There are actions shots made in the heat of battle 


$8.85 


For 3 VoLUMES 
Totaling 1536 pages 
and over 
1800 photographs 
7x10 
Sturdily bound 


Usual library 
discount. 


WM. H. WISE & CO. 


50 West 47th Street 
New York 19, New York 





—on every ocean—in the skies—in every major land, 
sea and aerial engagement. 

The work continues and the editors are now select- 
ing from thousands of photographs the clearest and 
most revealing for Victory Volume IV. It is hoped 
that this will be published this year. However, tre- 
mendous sales of the first three volumes have made 
serious inroads on our paper supply. To insure de- 
livery reserve your Volume IV now. The price will 
be $2.95. 


WHR 


* 


in daring surprise advance to turn flank of Siegfried Line, a British airborne division was 

dropped on Arnheim from the sky. The Nazis lashed back in furious counter attacks from ali 

sides, but the grim heroic paratroopers fought on for days. When the order to fall back finally 
was given, only 2000 returned out of the 8000 who first went in. 
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FOR READING TODAY 
FOR REFERENCE TOMORROW— 





ONE YEAR $3.00 
TWO YEARS $5.00 


Founded in 1914 by The New York 
Times, Current.History is well known to 
librarians as a coherent and authorita- 
tive magazine of world affairs. 

More libraries and schools subscribe to 
Current History now than at any other 
time, taking advantages of its unique 
reference features. the continuing Chron- 
ology, a 20-page, accurate account of 
events each day in every country of the 
world: the document section, including 
the official texts of all significant docu- 
ments and speeches relating to the peace; 
articles by expert historians and econo- 
mists—all completely indexed in each 
volume and in The Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature. 





Current History 135 S. 2nd Street, Phila. 6, Pa. 










PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
REVIEW 


Here’s the jeurnal for administrators, 
students and others interested in gov- 
ernment. Timely treatment of prob- 
lems of management in public affairs. 


e Articles indexed in as 


> Index to Legal Periodicals 4a 
International Index to Periodicals S| 
> Public Affairs Information Service oe 


Issued quarterly Complete sets available 


$5 per annum 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


1313 Gast 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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SAVE 25% 10 50% 


Select books from our FREE 


100-page catalog and Supple- 
mentary catalogs listing more 
than 50,000 titles. 


F, C. LONG, PROP. 





Ov0gs 
N 


COLLEGE, 


BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, A 
\ ESTABLISHED 
OHIO \ 1902 

















A LIST OF 
SUBJECT HEADINGS 


FOR 
CHEMISTRY LIBRARIES 


Compiled by 
A Committee of the 
Science—Technology Group 


Grace R. CAMERON, CHAIRMAN 


Chemistry Library, Louisiana State 
University 


This list of subject headings was compiled 
for use in assigning subject headings to 
the entries in a catalog of books, pam- 
phlets and other literature in a chemical 
library. General or main headings are 
used which can be expanded as needed 
Subdivisions which may be used under 
general headings are also given. Ex 
amples of expansions for specialized fields 
such as dyes, paper and rubber are in 
cluded. Important for all college, univer- 
sity, public, and special libraries containing 
any chemical material. 


August, 1945. Planographed 
64 pages. $1.50. 


Order from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


31 East Tenth Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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A BOOK as ageless as the men 


whose genius fills its pages! 


GREAT WRITERS 


as INTERPRETERS of 


RELIGION °:.,,.2Wimms | 


Vanderbilt U niversity 


Creative writers, even those who deny the faith, “are often the unconscious serv- 
ants of the Most High," affirms Dr. Mims, as he analyzes and interprets the re- 
ligious message found in great literature. Skillfully he emphasizes and demonstrates 
his point with quotation after quotation from such as Milton, Bunyan, Carlyle, 
Browning, Shakespeare, Shelley, Arnold, and others. His own gift for inspiring 
others to seek the beauty and spiritual resources to be found in these “living 
voices of the dead” is evident on every page. Here indeed is a shining key for 
deepening the spiritual life as well as for renewing acquaintance with the classic 


language and philosophy of men whose genius has never been surpassed. $1.50 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS bd Nashville 2, Tennessee 


Libnary- Bound Books... 


What Are They? 


Library-Bound books are new books 








CLASS “a which have been completely over-sewed 
and reinforced. in heavy-duty buckram 

BINDING covers in accordance with American 
Library Association Class ‘‘A’’ specifi- 
cations. . 


Librarians know that sooner or later 


practically we oi books must be CONTINUOUS 
rebound. Therefore it is economy to 
purchase books, Library-Bound, be- LOW-COST 
cause such books remain in constant 


uninterrupted circulation and do not CIRCULATION 


have to be rebound. 


LIBRARY More and more-librarians and school 
eople recognize the sound business 


ACCEPTANCE practice of buying Allen-Library-Bound 


books as evidenced by increased orders. 








ism = Edwin Allen Company 


special over-sewing 
ort reinforcing ef | BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
an  Allen-Library- 1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. 


Bound book. 








Write for current catalogues and lists 
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The Journals 


of 
HENRY 
MELCHIOR 


MUHLENBERG 


A * AMERICANA 
P amar? * GENEAOLOGY 
goure® * CHURCH HISTORY 





Muhlenberg was one of the great religious 
leaders of 18th Century America—a partici- 
pant in the Great Awakening. He was the 
father of such distinguished patriots as Gen- 
eral John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg, aide to 
Washington at Valley Forge; Henry Ernest 
Muhlenberg, pioneer American botanist and 
educator, and Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, 
speaker of the first Congress. 


Kept with scrupulous care, his Journals 
vividly describe his life and times. Trans- 
lated from original, hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments, they constitute a mine of American 
social and church history and biography. Es- 
sential to research students, they should be in 
every outstanding library. 


IN THREE VOLUMES 


Vol. I: 1711-1763 : Ready—$3.50 
Vol. II : 1764-1776 : Ready—$3.50 
Vol. III : 1777-1787 : Jan. 1947—$3.00 
(Sols by subscription only, $10.00 a set) 
Brochure on. Request 
Each volume has over 700 pages—about 
500,000 words. Volume I includes an exten- 
sive introduction and Volume III a complete 


index. Handsomely bound. Modern Typog- 
raphy. Page size 7x10 inches. 


NOTE: Subscribers failing to receive 
Votume II report to us as some dealers 
have failed to keep proper records of sub- 
scriptions placed through them. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 


1228 Spruce St., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 











BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


vou Sawe MONEY 







Specially made for heavy 
duty in the busy library. 
Wooden edges and 
ends give lasting 
wear and protec- 
tion. Cover and 
flaps hinged with 
double cloth strips. 
Black & white mar- 
ble paper covering. 
Label and leather 
pull on one end. ~ 


WRITE TODAY 

For folder showing 
complete direct-from-factory 
APEX Line of Library supplies. 


Ex 


PAPER BOX CORPORATION 


2300 S. Western Ave., Chicago 8 

















WHO'S WHO 
IN AMERICA 


1946-47 





Volume 24 





The new volume contains 34,000 
sketches, completely revised and 
brought down to date. 4,626 
names which have not appeared 


before. Improved size, |0!/,” 
high by 8” wide, and 2!/,” thick. 
Full cloth. 2,500 pages. 

$11.80 . 





THE A. N. MARQUIS COMPANY 
Publishers 


210 East Ohio Street 


Chicago—!! Illinois 
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NOW SHIPPING 





37 VoLUMES 
Since 1891 


national life and culture. 


Approximately 900 biographies, $15.00—Less library discount. 


DELIVERY, PLEASE SEND CON. 
TINUATION ORDER FOR THIS AND FUTURE VOLUMES. 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY + 


TO INSURE PROMPT 


Announcing Publication 


WHITE’S 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


— 
VOLUME XXXII 


[he latest volume of the Permanent Series adds to the con- 
tinuing record of American history contained in the biographies 
of our outstanding men and women. 


* Here you will find full-length, 

sketches) of America’s foremost Authors, Actors, Architects, Engineers, 
Statesmen, Physicians, Surgeons, Scien- 
Officers, who have contributed to our 


Educators, Inventors, Jurists, 
tists and Military aad Naval 


70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


detailed biographies (not thumbnail 








"74 
Ce + os 


@ Most popular spot in the Lakeview High School 
is the library’s “browsing nook”. Attacked as 
impractical when planned, this area devoted to 
the development of permanent reading habits has 
proved, after two years, that students respond 
rapidly to this peculiarly adult privilege. Early 
comers get the settee and chairs, while others, 
studying at tables, await their turn at the fun of 
informal study. 


@ Gaylord furniture in blond maple carries the 
light, attractive appearance of the “browsing 
nook” throughout the library. Like all Gaylord 
furniture, this is as practical and long-lasting as 
it is attractive. Again, the combined efforts of 
librarian, architect, and Gaylord Bros. have pro- 
duced a smoothly running library—exactly fitted 
to the needs of its users. 


LAaylord BROS., INC. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
Originators ond Builders of Better Library Furniture ond Supplies 






Lakeview Senior High School, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Gaylord furniture carries the exciting fun of study in 
the “browsing nook” throughout the entire room. 
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——§Books 


New 


And Some 


A.L.A. Standard Titles — 





Pointers for 
Public Library 
Building Planners 


By RUSSELL J. SCHUNK. Sifts from the huadreds of 
questions asked by visitors to the new Toledo Public 
Library, and frou scattered printed materials, many 
valuable pointers for those considering a library build- 
ing project. Discusses problems of remodeling as well 
as of new buildings. Ernest J. Reece, Columbia Uni- 
versity, member of the Library Architecture and Build- 
ing Planning Committee (A.L.A.) says, “Invaluable 
.. . to pass on to persons who come newly up against 
building problems and who need simple concrete ad- 
vice in order to make wise moves and avoid mistakes.” 
Answers many of the questions about building that 
come to A.L.A. Headquarters library. Librarians and 
board members who have been told about the book feel 
that it is the planning aid they have been waiting for. 
About 100p. Scheduled October 1. $1.50. 


Buying List 
of Books for 
Small Libraries 


By MARION HorTON. 7th edition. New list of 1800 
live titles, most of them published since 1940, which 
are likely to be of continuing interest and usefulness. 
Many librarians assisted the compiler in preparing the 
list which includes fiction and nonfiction, children’s 
books, and a classified list of sources for pamphlet ma- 
terial. Nonfiction is arranged according to the Dewey 
Classification. For each book there is ,a descriptive 
note, buying information, simple classification number, 
and L.C. card number. Wilson cards are available for 
most of the titles. Author, title, apd subject index. 
Useful in maintaining a basic book~collection for the 
established as well as the new small library or branch. 


~Useful also to the readers’ adviser, discussion group 


leader, and the general reader. A valuable tool for 
librarians unable to examine books before buying and 
who cannot afford expensive bibliographic aids. 150p. 


~ $2.25; 10 or more copies, $2 each. 


Other Library 
Building Aids 


SMALL PUBLIC 
LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


By JoHN A. Lowe. Pictures and floor 
plans of 24 buildings scattered through 
out the country, some of them 
branches, with a discussion of the best 
features of each. Outlines each step in 
planning the building. Construction, 
cost, book capacity, and other data 
Practical. 48p. $1.50. 


COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


By EpNA R. HANLEY. Pictures, floor, 
section plans of 42 buildings costing 
from $60,000 to over $600,000. Plan 
ning essentials, comparative cost, size, j 
and other data. Bibliog. 152p. $4.50 


COLLEGE 
LIBRARY BUILDING 


By JaMes T. GEROULD. Planning and 
equipment based on discussions with 
officers of over 50 representative Amer 
ican colleges. Answers questions on 
size, factors influencing plan funda- 
mentals, dimensioning, floors, floor- 
coverings, etc. 116p. $2. 


FLOORS AND 
FLOOR COVERINGS 


By CorNeELIA D. PLAISTER. Describes 
12 types of flooring materials, giving 
advantages and disadvantages of each 
Also gives information and advice on 
laying and maintenance. 76p. 75 cents. an 
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LINGUAPHONE ROOMS 
IN LIBRARIES 


A number of progressive libraries 
throughout the country have introduced 
a new and timely service by opening 
Linguaphone language rooms or booths. 
Here the public, singly or in groups, 
pursue the study of languages by the 
most approved modern method, by licten- 
ing to the voices of, native teachers as 
recorded in the 


LINGUAPHONE 
Conversational Courses in 


SPANISH POLISH GERMAN 

PORTUGUESE RUSSIAN ITALIAN 

NORWEGIAN FRENCH SWEDISH 
and 20 other languages 


To open a Linguaphone Room is simple 
and inexpensive. It consists merely of 
sets of Linguaphone records in the lan- 
guages desired, with the appropriate 
text books. All Linguaphone records may 
be played on any standard phonograph. 
The Linguaphone Phonograph, especially 
designed for library use, insures privacy 
and silent operation in any room. 


Send for FREE book 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


67 RCA Building New York 20, N. Y. 
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The Art and Use of the 
Poster $1.00 
Practical Fashion Sketches 1.00 
Essentials of Creative Design 1.00 
e 


Drawing for Illustration $1.00 
Pencil Drawing 1.00 
Ink, Pen & Brush 1.00 
Pastel Painting 1.00 
Simplified Drawing 1.50 
Oil Painting 1.00 
* 
Juvenile Books 
Drawing for Children $1.00 
House That Tib and Tock Built 1.00 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 
156 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 











TIMELY PROGRAMS 


FREE. TO SCHOOLS 
AND HEALTH CENTERS 


Health Protection Through 
Cleanliness in the Home 
C] Basic information on cleansing and 
disinfecting kitchen, bathroom and 
nursery. Also laundering and bleach- 
ing. (1 unit) 


Baby Care for Health and Comfort 


C] Important steps in bathing, dressing, 
sleep, feeding, safeguarding health 
through immunization. (7 units) 


Homemakiag Improved and Simplified 
[) 1. Evolution of our national and 
family income. 2. The family ta- 
ble. 3. All though the house. 
4. Health and good grooming. (4 

units) 


In preparation 
() Contribution of Agriculture to our 
National and Family Income. (1 
unit) 
[) Bacteria Control in relation to Fam- 
ily Health. 
Each unit comprises group leader manual, 
wall charts, bulletin and small folder for 
distribution. 


Check and mail to Dept. A 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


a department of The Byron G. Moon Co., Inc. 
401 Broadway New York 13, N.Y. 


An Invaluable Contemporaneous 
Reference Essential For All Libraries 











The authentic 
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The Quality of America’s Fighting Men of significant 
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The Spore of Amerie J & py = bea 

Tiansion  Ws w Pens -_, tps thane on current 

U.S Ae A Mada tor Peas By Abed Sa NATIONAL 

Univer Stary Tromng by Reh A nt 

( mmpuianry Mimery Tremeng te Peacertane Rater A Tae and 
WORLD 
Charter of the United Nations AFFAIRS 
i ers ST mmee as peer oem 

wee he i = 
LT 
THe BEST THOUGHT OF “>t GEST MENDES ON CURRENT NATIONAL QUESTIONS 








Government—Economics—Peace 
Industry—Labor—A griculture 
Education—Morals—Freedom 
Trade—Finance—Rehabilitation 
Text of Agreements, Pacts and Charters 
included for study and reference 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide 


24 Issues a Year $3.50 Two Years $6.00 
33 West 42nd St. New York 18, N.Y. 
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Follett Pre-bound 





Primers and Pre-Primers .. . 


a check list of easy-reading titles 


The demand for Follett pre-bound books for chil- 
dren has been consistently on the upgrade. Almost 
from the time when our Cello-Buck Bindings for 
the very young child were first placed on the market 
we have found ourselves supplying more and more of 
these pre-beund books. Library bindings may now be 
had on titles in a wide range of age levels. We 
supply the easy-reading Cello-Bucks in a more-than- 
one-hundred-title selection at $0.66 postpaid. Every 
title is informative supplementary reading matter. 


66? postrai 


ALL DAY LONG—Ayer 

-ALWAYS READY—Gates et al. 

ANIMAL PARADE, THE—Gates & B. 
.ANIMALS ARE FUN—Gates et al. | 
.ANIMALS WORK TOO—Gates, H., & S. | 


et al. 
AT -DON’S FARM—Ulery 
AWAY WE GO—Buckley 
BEGINNING DAYS—Gates & M. 
BIDDY AND THE DUCKS—Sondergaard | 
BIGGER AND BIGGER—Hogan 
BOB AND JUDY AT PLAY—Maloney | 
BROAD ROAD, THE—Heffernan & H. 
BROWNIE AND HIS FRIENDS—Gates } 
.BRUCE AND BARBARA—Gates, H., & S. 
CHRISTMAS STORY, THE—Cameron 
CHRISTMAS TIME—Schenk 
COME AND PLAY—Smith & H. 
.DAIRY FARM, THE—Lamoreaux & L. 
DICK AND JANE—Elson & G. 
.DOWN BY THE SEA—Coplan 
.ELSIE ELEPHANT—Gates, B., & P. 
....FIFTY WINTERS AGO—Gates, N., & P. 
..FRISKY THE GOAT—Osswald & R. 
..FUN FOR FOUR—Pennell 
-FUN WITH POLLY PARROT—Horn 
..GOING TO SCHOOL—Hildreth et al. 
..GOOD MORNING AND GOOD NIGHT 
—Thackston 
..GOOD TIMES AT THF FARM—DeKelver 
.GOOD TIMES IN THE CITY—Lamoreaux 
-GOOD TIMES IN WINTER—Sanders 
er KITTEN AND HER FRIENDS- 
a 
.. HALLOWE'EN FUN—Hahn 
.... HAPPY DAYS—O'Donnell & C. 
..HENRY AND THE GARDEN—Tippett 
..HERE AND THERE—O'Donnell & C. 
Toe = = FOR TURKEY GOBBLER, A- 
ahn 
.. HUNDREDS’ OF TURKEYS—Osswald 
..IN CAME PINKY—Gates 
..JACK AND NANCY AT HOME (Laidlaw 
Basic Reader) —Yoakam 





JACK AND SUE—McLester 


JACK O’LANTERN TWINS—McCauley 


.JUDY’S BAND—Maloney 

.. JUDY'S BOAT TRIP—Ulery 

.KURTI & HARDI—Gates & C. 

..LITTLE BEAR, THE INDIAN BOY—Gates 


& 


Long. 
-LITTLE LOST DOG, THE—Wright 
..LITTLE ROAD, THE—Heffernan et al. 
..LITTLE WHITE RABBIT—Osswald & R. 
.MAC AND MUFF—Hildreth et al. 
..MORE DICK AND JANE STORIES—Elson 


& G. 


.Mr. JOEY AND THE PIG—Gates 
..MY DOG LADDIE—Osswald & R. 
..NIP AND TUCK—Storm 
..NIP AND TUCK AT PLAY—Mitchell 
..NOW WE GO AGAIN—Gates, H., & P 
. .OFF WE GO—Gates, H., & P. 
..OPEN ROAD, THE—Heffernan & H. 
..PABLO OF MEXICO—Yeaton 
..PAINTED CALF, THE—Gates, H., & F. 
..PEANUTS THE PONY—Osswald & R 
..PICNIC BOOK, THE—Ayer 
.PLAYING WITH PETS—Pennell & C. 
..POLLY THE -KID—Gates & H. 
..PUEBLO INDIAN STORIES—Gates 
..RIDES AND SLIDES—O'’Donnell & C. 
-RUNAWAY TOYS—Crabtree, W., & L. 
. SING, CANARY, SING—Gates@ I., & P. 
.. THANKSGIVING TIME—Schenk 
..TIP—Gates & C. 
..TOM AND DON-—Hildreth et al. 
... TONY AND JO-JO—Gates, L., & E 
.. TOOTS IN SCHOOL—Baker & B. 
...WE COME AND GO—Gray, B., & M. 
...WE GO AWAY—Gates et al. 
...WE LOOK AND SEE—Gray, B., & M. 
..WE SEE—Frasier et al. 
... WE WORK AND PLAY—Gray, B., & M. 
.WIDE ROAD, THE—Heffernan & H. 
... WINKY—Quinlan 
.. YEAR ROUND FUN—Gates & R. 
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Follett Pre-bound 
books for children 











Wr recognition for. the widespread use of our easy-reading titles bound in li- 
brary buckram, we have added a number of our juvenile titles to the list of books now 
available. We invite you to discover for yourself the durability and beauty of these bind- 
ings, the commendability of the stories themselves, and the ease with which they may be 
included in your budget. 


POODEY (ages 1-3, $1.44), one of the newer additions, has bright, happy illustrations— 
as much intended for the preschool child as is an afternoon nap. Available in September. 
WHO LIVES AT MY HOUSE? (ages 1-3; $1.44) makes a lovable book for a child from 
its title to the last of its many-col pictures. What happens to the Mushroom Family 
depends on the doings of CONRA 1E CLOCK (ages 3-7, $2.00), a merry, pendulum 
type of fellow who takes an eventfu: uip to the carnival. In ADVENTURE FOR BE- 
GINNERS (ages 3-7, $1.44) the ABC's come in for new and delightful treatment, with 
a story to be read and four-color pictures to be looked at while learning. Then there is 
the story of a long-necked lady who could keep a secret, THE HAPPY GIRAFFE (ages 
3-7, $1.44). SCUTTLEBUTT GOES TO WAR (ages 6-9, $1.44), the engaging story 
of a pup who trotted around with a mechanized rear section, has a companion book. It is 
SCUTTLEBUTT AND THE CARRIER KITTEN (ages 6-9, $1.44), in which our 
hero meets a furry bundle of trouble. Osa Johnson puts a great amount of interest and 
suspense into her story of TARNISH (ages 7-12, $1.44)—a true tale of a lion cub. The 
unbeatable combination of A BOY AND A DOG (ages 8-12, $1.44) makes a fun-packed 
story for children to enjoy. JEEPS (ages 8-12, $1.44) is the dog who proves his mettle 
as a member of the K-9 corps in the faraway South Pacific. RUNNER FOR THE KING 
(ages 8-14, $2.19) tells the exciting story of Roca, the Indian boy of Inca land. 
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ARLY in the war when 
| sreeets of English chil- 

dren were being brought 
to the United States, the 
House of Compton was worry- 
ing considerably about its own 
child—the English edition of Comp- 
ton’s. 


Recently H. G. Stevens, Managing 
Director of the Waverley Book Com- 
pany of London, publishers of this 
English edition, visited us and told us 
that while our British child had suf- 
fered unbelievably during the war, it 
was now thriving amazingly. 

In 1940 Mr. Stevens sent his family 
to the country. Like many another 
Londoner, he was doing service as air 
warden, and returning to his home late 
one night, discovered that burglars 
had entered his house and had set it 
afire. While he was conferring with 
his insurance adjuster the next morn- 
ing, a telephone call brought the news 
that a bomb had fired the bindery, 
destroying vast quantities of paper 
and 13,000 sets of books. A few days 
later, the Liverpool office was entirely 
destroyed by bombs. And as a final 
tragic reminder of the Nazi fury, the 
last buzz bomb that sttuck London 
killed Mr. Stevens’ personal secretary. 








omment 


In spite of destructive bomb- 
ings and’ drastic restrictions 
on materials, the company 
carried on. Even though cus- 
tomers waited a long time for 
book deliveries and then re- 
ceived but one volume at a time, Mr. 
Stevens reported that this edition of 
Compton’s last year had the largest 
sale in England of any work of its kind. 


While Mr. Stevens and I were chat- 
ting, I asked him whether ‘scheme 
methods” were used in the sale of sub- 
scription books in England. ‘‘No,” he 
said in his crisp British voice, “ ‘stunt 
selling’ isn’t successful in England. If 
a salesman tries to disguise his sales 
proposal, the customer says, “Don’t 
give me any kid stakes. State your 
proposition.’ If the salesman persists, 
the local newspapers often make so 
much fun of him that he has to leave 
the community.” 


Kid stakes—a good name that for 
any scheme which seeks to make it 
appear that a salesman has some mo- 
tive other than to sell books. We have 
never found a word for it’in the 
United States. Our GI’s have taught 
the British a lot of American slang. 
We might adopt this phrase from the 


British. It packs a wallop. 
oa. 1. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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The Military Library Illumines Postwar 


Planning 
By Rosé McGlennon * 


AN excellent laboratory for the study of 
the major problems of public and county 
libraries has been supplied in the last few 
years by the military libraries. Men who 
would ordinarily never be assembled together 
anywhere to be observed and questioned— 
not in public lit :aries or in schools or clubs 
or social welfare organizations or employ- 
ment offices or even in bars—have provided 
the materials for an experiment to discover 
the library reactions of the composite Ameri- 
can male. Their librarians have had an ex- 
cellent opportunity to find out how many of 
this heterogeneous group will read at all and 
what they like to read—not to win a puzzle 
contest, not for school assignments, not to 
impress others, but to satisfy more fundamen- 
tal desires and needs. Past records of reading 
tastes have often been those of the educated, 
the literary minded, the articulate. The mili- 
tary libraries have numbered among their 
varied patrons thousands to whom books and 
especially libraries were new and strange; 
many were from that under-privileged quar- 
ter of the nation that has no access at all to 
library service. This group is of particular 
interest as libraries make long-range postwar 
plans. In the whole of America—a country 
of high literacy—how many people are po- 
tential library patrons and what kind of read- 
ers will they be? No other library except the 
military has had so good a chance to make at 
least tentative answers to these questions. 





* Circulation Assistant, Seattle Public Library; formerly 
Head Librarian, U. S. Naval Hospital, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 
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Hospital libraries, in particular, have had 
an opportunity to establish, through ward 
visits, personal contacts with almost every 
man, reader or nonreader, to invite him to use 
the library and to learn his major interests. 
The small size of the hospital community— 
usually under five thousand—makes possible 
friendly, informal relationships, while a large 
turnover of personnel displays the reactions 
of many different groups. The reading done 
is not greatly different from that of non- 
hospital libraries, since the period of conva- 
lescence is long and about one-third of the 
community — and the library patrons — are 
staff members: doctors, nurses, and hospital 
corpsmen, including WAVES. It is from these 
hospitals that one and a half million service 
men and women have been discharged, al- 
ready a large group in the potential public of 
the American library of town or county. 

From two years’ work in such a library I 
reached some very heartening conclusions— 
heartening for the future power and prestige 
of public libraries. In his camp library many 
a man has developed tremendous good will 
toward books, reading, and even librarians, 
who have generally served unofficially as con- 
fidantes and social workers; he will not lose 
this good will if public libraries have the 
funds, the techniques, and the desire to meet 
the stimulating challenge he offers as a poten- 
tial customer—and supporter. 

Few public libraries are content that they 
have extended their services to the largest 
possible proportion of their populations ; in- 
vestigations in New York and in Chicago 
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have indicated tiac 10 per cent or less of the, 


adults not enrolled in school are registrants. 
Among literate but not bookish people 
only a startlingly small per cent borrow li- 
brary books. What should the goal be? 
Would it be possible under optimal condi- 
tions to exceed the seemingly modest stand- 
ards of percentage of the population regis- 
tered set by the A.L.A. (from 25 per cent for 
cities of over a million population to 50 
per cent for cities with less than 10,000) ? 
Despite the absence of students (often esti- 
mated as nearly half the total registrants in a 
public library) and a very rapid turnover in 
which the hospital sojourn probably averaged 
a month, half of the personnel at our hospital 
were active book borrowers. More important 
than statistics, perhaps, is the conviction of 
the librarians who visited the wards that 
every man wants a book, although he may not 
know it. Many a man who originally waved 
away the book truck with a sign of boredom 
became an eager customer as soon as he 
learned that the library could give him books 
on prize fighting or on Diesel engines or on 
fly-tying or on fingerprinting; in short, on 
something related to his major interests, vo- 
cational or avocational. Even those who 
sneered, ‘‘Me read?” with a boastful I-never- 
touch-the-stuff air were likely to come around 
surreptitiously and ask for “one of them Saint 
stories the guy next to me was readin’ ” or for 
“sump’n on autos—you know, -how to fix 
‘em.” Everyone was interested in something 
—hbaseball scores, perhaps—and was naively 
delighted to see it discussed in print. “Gee, I 
never knew there was a book on this!’’ they 
would cry with surprise and joy at Gamblers 
Never Gamble or How to Play Winning 
Checkers. There seems to be no reason why 
the library public should not eventually. be all 
of literate America. 


Gains in Re gistration 


The big gains in future library registration 
will be recruited from those previously least 
accustomed to reading; men like Vittorio, 
who, at thirty-five, had read but one book in 
his life—Bad Girl. (Remember?) During 
his two months in the hospital, he managed 
to finish seven that he liked, books like Idell’s 
Pug. Grasping me by the hand, he would tell 
me in detail the story of each, adding, 
“Y’know, dese books are pretty good; dey’re 
kinda hard to get into, but then y’hafta know 
how dey come out.” Such men are patheti- 
cally eager to take no more than their share of 
the books and to obey all library rules meticu- 
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lously. There is every reason to believe 
that the new library patron of the future will 
be especially appreciative of library services 
and courtesies. Accustomed to obtaining 
everything the hard way, he is delighted to 
find that information and recreation may be 
had for nothing except his share of the tax 
bill. Moreover, since he tends to be receptive 
to the librarian’s suggestions, he will be very 
responsive to informal education. 

The number of books borrowed by each 
library patron reached a mean of 5.8 annually 
for the whole of the United States in 1934; 
a study made in New York in 1936 showed 
that the library patrons read an average of 
one book per month from all sources; at our 
naval hospital the average was 3.6 books per 
month borrowed from the library. Nor did 
this represent the total reading done. Books 
were passed from bed to bed in the wards and 
might often be read by several men before 
they were returned to the library. The men 
had access to many other sources of books as 
well—gifts from visitors and organizations, 
individual ward collections, waiting-room 
collections (provided by the library from its 
unaccessioned duplicates), and pocket books 
purchased at the ship’s service store. The 
amount of reading done from all these 
sources might easily be twice what the circu- 
lation figures show. 


Time on Their Hands 


Of course the patients, who made up two- 
thirds of the library's patrons, had more time 
to read than they are likely to have as workers 
in a postwar world. Their leisure was not 
unlimited, however, except in the case of the 
relatively small number of bed patients. 
Every ambulatory patient was assigned vari- 
ous duties from nine to four and usually left 


_ immediately thereafter for “liberty” among 


the bright lights of the city. During his hours 
of free time in the hospital many activi 
ties competed for his attention: card games, 
movies, entertainments, visiting celebrities, 
sports, music, craft work, letter-writing, 
occupational therapy, physical therapy and 
other treatments, and interviews with social 
service workers, chaplains, representatives of 
veterans’ administration and of U.S.E.S. 
Moreover, the wards were filled with talka- 
tive and gregarious men, equipped with 
many radios tuned to competing stations, and 
visited daily by friends of the patients, Red 
Cross workers, members of church organiza- 
tions, singers, pianists, and official inspecting 
parties. A quiet environment for reading was 
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difficult to find. The library itself was from 
time to time given over to noisy functions— 
craft metal work, phonograph recording, 
choir practice, or marine pay roll, In many 
respects, then, the hospital reader was faced 
with an environment no more conducive to 
reading than the one he will find waiting for 
him at home when the war is over. If so, li- 
braries may — from their enlarged public 
an amount of patronage greater than any 
prewar circulation figures have ever shown. 


Type of Reading 


Consideration of the type of reading de- 
manded by these new patrons may arouse 
controversy in some public libraries which 
have not yet sufficiently divorced their circu- 
lation departments from the functions and 
traditions of scholarly research libraries. Most 
Americans have discovered that reading is 
fun on the level of the so-called comic books ; 
they enjoy stories, then, and are potential 
readers of recreational easy-to-read books. 
But by no means all Americans will ever 
develop a habit of reading books worthy to 
be called literature, just as only a limited 
number will ever have a discriminating taste 
for fine china or fine painting or fine music 
or any other art. But if the experience of 
military libraries does not point to one hun- 
. dred and thirty million readers of Dante or 
Plato, still less does it indicate a nation sty- 


mied by anything more erudite than Super- ° 


man. 


Most military libraries report a 50 per cent 
circulation of nonfiction, possibly because so 
many training courses were in progress at 
Army bases. The noncompulsive nature of 
the reading at our hespital and the fact that 
many sick men were too fatigued to read any- 
thing “‘heavy’’ explain the larger fiction read- 
ing—two out of three books. Western stories 
constituted about 17 per cent of the total 
issue, mystery stories 10 per cent; taken to- 
gether they accounted for about 40 per cent 
of the fiction or slightly more than a quarter 
of *he total circulation. Among the authors 
of westerns’’—and therefore among all writ- 
ers of fiction — the overwhelming favorite 
was Zane Grey. Often he was the only an- 
swer men could make to the question, “What 
did you ever read that you liked?” ‘I had 
never heard of anybody else, so that’s who I 
said,” they would explain later. Although 
the library was stocked with the work of at 
least twenty different authors of “shoot-em- 
ups,” no other writer save Max Brand ever 
gained any following worth mentioning. 
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Since Zane Grey is unquestionably the most 
competent of the lot, this preference is a 
tribute to the natural good taste of the “low- 
brow’’ reader. 

Mystery stories were considerably less 
popular than westerns, except among the ofh- 
cers, who were more appreciative of the 
puzzle-solving challenge. No pedantic Philo 
Vance or orchid-loving Nero Wolfe could 
hope to compete in popularity with the 
straightforward Perry Mason. The only com- 
petition offered Erle Stanley Gagdnet was by 
Leslie Charteris, whose tales Of the wily Saint 
had the added merit of being short stories, 
a favorite literary form. The library owned 
a great variety of mystery stories, for the most 
part ignored ; a few would read Ellery Queen 
and still fewer Rex Stout, and as for Dorothy 
Sayers and Agatha Christie and Ngaio Marsh, 
they were females and hence anathema to our 
“whodunit” devotees. 


The third member of this great popular 
triumvirate was Thorne Smith; had he writ- 
ten a thousand novels the Navy would never 
cry “Enough!” His type of humor was well 
within the grasp of the veriest tyro in the field 
of reading, whereas the sophisticated New 
Yorker type of wit was caviar to the general, 
although immensely enjoyed by the few. 
Tarkington seemed outmoded, Wodehouse a 
special taste, but H. A. Smith’s Low Man on 
a Totem Pole was another favorite. 

Other favorite fiction writers included, 
roughly in order of popularity, Nordhoff and 
Hall, John Steinbeck, Edgar Rice Burroughs, 
Guy Gilpatric, Rafael Sabatini, Louis Brom- 
field, Lloyd Douglas, James Oliver Curwood, 
R. L. H. Haig-Brown, Kenneth Roberts, and 
Stewart Edward White. The lush novel of 
adventure with a spicing of sex, typified by 
James Street’s yarns of bosomy women and 
daring men, or Wilder’s lusty God Has a 
Long Face, was a high favorite. In much 
the same category are Williams’ Strange 
Woman, Wellman’s Jubal Troop, Steen’s 
The Sun Is My Undoing, and Margaret Mit- 
chell’s GVYTW. When the libtary acquired 
the straighforward and realistic sports stories 
of John Tunis, his popularity almost rivaled 
that of Zane Grey. There were never enough 
books on hunting and fishing to supply the 
demaad, and stories of horses and dogs were 
as popular as they are in juvenile libraries. 
A few of the older men asked for Harold Bell 
Wright and a few of the younger for Faith 
Baldwin and Temple Bailey, proving that 
sentimentality is not strictly a feminine trait. 
An unfulfilled need was for more novels of 
contemporary life that were not based on the 
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war or upon highly controversial problems. 
The major themes of interest in fiction, pre- 
vailing throughout two years of reading, were 
sports, animals, adventure, sex (normal), 
humor, and, to a diminishing extent, the war. 

Among the classics, European novelists 
seemed to survive better than English. Dick- 
ens and Thackeray and even Mark Twain 
were forgotten, but Thomas Mann, Emile 
Zola, Dostoevski, Tolstoi; and Sholokhov 
were demanded. even by men who had done 
little previous reading. The fighting man en- 
joyed their vigor and power of style and con- 
tent. (But someone asked for When a Man’s 
a Man by Thomas Mann!) The same sort of 
meaty realism won followings for John Stein- 
beck, Sinclair Lewis, Pearl Buck, and Thomas 
Wolfe. 

In the field of literature collections of short 
stories and of factual essays, to which the di- 
gest magazines have habituated the public, 
were next in demand to humor. Collections 
such as What I Like in Poetry and Poetry 
of the American People were issued every 
day, but among individual poets only three 
achieved popularity — Robert Service, Rud- 
yard Kipling, and Omar Khayyam. Some 
readers were found, however, for Dante, Ros- 
tand, and Chaucer. 


Diversified Interests 


The nonfiction interests of the men were 
so diversified that no small library could 
hope to satisfy them all: mineralogy; poultry 
farming, orchids, Latin, air conditioning, ar- 
chitectural drawing, steam operation, bee- 
breeding, palmistry, hypnotism, librettos of 
Italian operas, admiralty law, Hawaiian an- 
tiquities and folklore, Mormonism, credits 
and collections, model trains, camouflage, 
photography, diet, the training of bird dogs, 
Beethoven's Seventh Symphony score, the 
sexual side of marriage, a graded city speller, 
and the economical use of meat in the home 
were among one week’s requests. 

As in public libraries of recent years, there 
was an increasing demand for books in 
Dewey’s well named “useful” arts. Techno- 
logical books of all kinds, particularly those 
related to jobs like air conditioning, Diesel 
engines, and electrical engineering, were only 
slightly more popular than books on agricul- 
ture. Sometimes it seemed that every other 
sailor dreamed of owning his own farm. Cer- 
tainly most of them planned to own their own 
homes, for Better Homes and Gardens and 
books on interior decoration, helped many a 
patient to crystallize the dreams of convales- 
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cence. Books on aviation were high in popu- 
larity, but apparently more as recreational 
than as informational reading. 

Biographies, particularly of contemporar- 
ies, such as Clarence Darrow, Will Rogers, 
Lou Gehrig, and William Randolph Hearst, 
constituted statistically the biggest share of 
the nonfiction issued, followed by history, so- 
called. Apart from stories of a definite local- 
ity, such as the ‘Rivers of America”’ series, 
the popular books in the history category 
were personal narratives of the war, such as 
Guadalcanal Diary, They Were Expendable, 
Thirty Seconds « ser Tokyo, and The Raft. 
During 1944, as the war endured longer and 
the casualties were more severe, this interest 
declined so much as to be reflected statisti- 
cally by a loss from 5.9 to 4.1 in the percent- 
age of books borrowed in the 930-99 group. 
Travel books experienced quite a loss, too, 
as more and more men encountered the exotic 
lands of story under conditions scarcely cal- 
culated to make for enthusiasm. O'Brien's 
onetime favorite, Faery Lands of the South 
Seas, evoked laughs of derision, while men 
who had suffered a year or two’s isolation in 
the Aleutians refused to consider Alaska the 
land of opportunity. 

Social science, particularly economics, and 
music and art drew increasingly large patron- 
age the second year as the hospital sheltered 
more and more of the naval reserve and fewer 
of the old-line Navy. Philosophy and re- 
ligion had few readers, but these were intense 
in their devotion. Philology and general 
works brought up the rear. 

Viewed as a whole, the most impressive 
characteristic of the men’s reading was its 
variety ; no conceivable title remained a wall- 
flower upon the shelves of our library, for 
somebody was sure to love it, were it written 
by Dale Carnegie or Confucius, Romain Rol- 
land or Sax Rohmer. One man was insulted 
by the offer of a western story, another by the 
offer of anything else. 


Best Sellers in Minority 


Only a small but ‘insistent minority was 
aware of the current best sellers or of the 
printed advertising that made them so. But 
Walter Winchell could create an enormous 
demand by a single broadcast: Under Cover 
thus enjoyed a tremendous boom, while Black 
Mail was requested by a dozen men before 
it was even published. One World, which 
for three months everyone wanted (and after- 
ward, no one would read) was another radio- 
created best seller. If a book made the head- 
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lines by being banned in Boston, almost 
everyone heard of it and hoped to be shocked 
or titillated; so Strange Fruit gained a wait- 
ing list of hundreds who were certainly not 
interested in racial problems. The Robe and 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn enjoyed a steady 
popularity that seemed to be chiefly the result 
of friends’ recommendations. Sometimes a 
dark horse was slow to attract notice and then 
reached a crescendo of popularity long after 
the publicity campaign in the press had 
waned ; this was true of My Friend Flicka and 
Thunderhead. The movies would occasion- 
ally arouse curiosity about a book (for ex- 
ample, The Moon and Sixpence had a great 
flurry of attention despite its unusual theme), 
but usually the men considered it a waste of 
time to read a book if they had already seen 
the movie derived from it. (Perhaps it is the 
women who account for the opposite practice 
in public libraries.) The average reader cared 
even less for fashions in books than for fash- 
ions in clothes, for his prestige among his 
associates depended not at all upon his power 
to talk glibly of the latest literary success; 
and his native shrewdness made him reject 
the hokum of publishers’ ballyhoo. 


No Place Like Home 


Homesick and lonely, he loved to read sto- 
ries or biographies or travel or history about 
his dear, familiar home town or state. (Some 
of the Texans refused all else.) His firm be- 
lief that his own state was God's country gave 
rise to lively arguments in the wards. One 
pathetic trio, having been worsted in such a 
debate, begged the librarian for material to 
prove that Texas didn’t lead in everything. 
Maps were much used in all sorts of geo- 
graphical discussions. 

There was little demand for books on the 
theoretical aspects of the war—its causes, its 
strategy, its peace aims. If the men read 
about the war at all, and about half of them 
couldn’t bear a book that mentioned battles 
or the Navy or even the sea, it was as an ad- 
venture in which they had figured. Tarawa, 
for instance, owed much of its large circula- 
tion to its listing of participating marines. 

The average reader was not intellectual, 
but he was no fool and no one could listen 
to him for long and doubt his alertness and 
intelligence, an intelligence in the American 
tradition of the pioneer, shrewd, ingenious, 
skeptical, and pragmatic. But it had its limi- 
tations. His wholesome love of home was 
sometimes coupled with a narrowing provin- 
cialism. His Yankee tendency to measure 
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everything against his own experience instead 
of taking the opinion of experts tended to 
preserve his prejudices. In reading, these 
varied from a dislike for books written by 
women to a refusal to read a book with 
an English setting because he considered 
“Limeys” a dirty and perverted lot. The 
weakness of personal experience as a touch- 
stone of truth is the fact that limited ob- 
servation creates erroneous convictions — or 
rather fails to alter convictions traditional 
in the community. Nothing had taught a 
goodly number of thése men that “‘niggers”’ 
shouldn’t “keep their place,” or that Jews 
don’t own America, or that the pope does not 
seek to govern us, or that Russia isn’t waiting 
to pounce upon us when this war is over. 

And apparently books don’t affect these 
opinions very much. The old frontier dis- 
trust of book larnin’ has been exploded in the 
fields of science and technology, but exposi- 
tions of social theory are classed with radio 
commercials as an attempt to put something 
over on the consumer. (And of course, since 
this is the field of propaganda, tk + skepticism 
is quite often justified. ) 


There is good reason to hope, however, 
that the education of the average American 
can extend from know-how in mechanical 
and industrial fields, where it is now highly 
valued, to know-how in the more delicate and 
vital realm of human relationships, domestic 
and international. The endless arguments 
and discussions among men from all over the 
country must have created some light in addi- 
tion to the heat. “Association with represen- 
tatives of hated minorities must have con- 
vinced many a man that they weren’t so bad 
as he had supposed. The tremendous inter- 
change of ideas and opinions among service 
men should reduce provincialism consider- 
ably. A heartening habit at our hospital was 
the frequency with which the library re- 
sources, particularly the World Almanac, 
were consulted to settle an argument amic: 
ably and finally. Moreover, there was much 
evidence that the men were very tolerant of 
the interests of a buddy, even in such sissy 
fields as the fine arts. ‘Gee, y’'wanna lookit 
the swell pitcher that guy’s paintin’”’ they 
would say affectionately of a fellow-patient. 
No one made fun of the hundreds who 
weekly listened to our records of classical 
music. Such tolerance and fellowship could 
surely be extended to more important diver- 
gences. 


The average service man is eager to im- 
prove himself in every way; he hasn’t much 
education, but he wants a lot more—of a 
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kind that seems useful or pleasurable to him. 
Libraries can use that desire and channel it 
into areas that will reduce misinformation, 
intolerance, prejudice, and ignorance on the 
vitally important social and political ques- 
tions. 


Im plications 


What are the implications for the ay 
library’s book selection policies? For fiction, 
less rigid standards of literary merit than are 
currently accepted in many places. While no 
one will argue that public funds should be 
devoted to the dissemination of utter trash, 
the equivalent of pulp magazines, still most 
librarians believe that a library patron is bet- 
ter than no library patron and if his patron- 
age depends upon a supply of Zane Grey, 
why not provide it for him? A library habit, 
once begun, can and does lead up some very 
rewarding lanes. Why should the library not 
provide the bait for this habit in the form of 
Grey, Gardner, and Thorne Smith? They are 
not pornographic nor ungrammatical; they 
might be said to compare in the field of read- 
ing with elementary books on any other sub- 
ject, mathematics, for instance, which are un- 
ashamedly supplied. No one ever questioned 
the ethics of supplying the wounded sailor 
with a western story to ease his pain, if that 
was what he wanted most ; why should it ever 
be wrong to give the taxpayer a little — 
at his own expense? Too high standards of 
book selection have the effect of keeping the 
public library as an exclusive club, a role 
more suited to the subscription library than 
to a supposedly democratic institution. 

As to nonfiction, surely no one will quarrel 

‘with the service man’s desire for more and 
more information about everything. Since 
his interests are so firmly based on job, home, 
and family, books on these subjects could 
well be stocked in increasing numbers. Large 
libraries will be able to supply to smaller ones 
the many books which individual readers de- 
sire with a consuming passion but for which 
the demand is not general enough to warrant 
purchase by small libraries or branches. Thus 
libraries will not lose the patron—a rather 
numerous type—who thinks himself inter- 
ested in only one book or one subject and 
will accept no substitutes. After satisfying as 
well as possible all the current demands (and 
not worrying overmuch about best sellers, 
whose readers are more noisy than numer- 
ous), the library may well consider as a goal 
of the immediate future the development of 
a taste for books of social significance. 
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Experience in military libraries confirms 
the importance of certain techniques that 
have been advised by many other librarians. 


(1) The smaller the library, apparently, the 
larger the percentage of the population registered, 
and the more reading done. This underscores the 
importance of an adequate system of branch librar- 
ies so that each part of the community would have 
a “small” library. 

(2) Routines should be as simple as possible and 
registration made very easy. 


(3) More union cataloging should enable librar- 
ians to devote more time to readers’ advisory serv- 
ice. Most libraries would do well, probably, to 
simplify their cataloging, and to set an arbitrary 
time limit for each book for consideration of classi- 
fication number and subject headings. Many books 
could be put out for circulation as soon as the shelf 
list card was made. None of these suggestions is 
meant to minimize the importance of the catalog, 
which in military libraries has been popular with 
patrons and untrained staff alike, but to re- 
emphasize the importance of keeping it simple and 
functional. Above all, its care must not consume 
the librarians’ time like a devouring and ruthless 
monster. 

(4) Library publicity should be concentrated not 
within the library where it is seen only by patrons, 
but outside, where it will win new ones. Since so 
few average people read book reviews while every- 
one listens to the radio, this medium should be 
used more frequently. Perhaps the cooperation of 
radio commentators might be obtained, since few 
listen to an out-and-out bookish program compared 
to the many who are guided by the suggestions of 
their radio favorite. Personal invitations to use the 
library, printed on stationery and addressed as let- 
ters, were a highly successful method of publicity 
used at our hospital (causing a 77 per cent increase 
in the patronage of the corpsmen, for example) 
Invitations of an informal nature could be sent 
out to groups in the community. Advertisements 
in the shopping news and other such media might 
help. Although sales tactics must often be employed 
to win the patron in the first place, it will not prove 
necessary to continue advertising the library to the 
same people forever; they either get the idea or get 
disgusted. 

(5) Tie-ups should be made with all the in- 
formation centers in the community, not only with 
those for returned veterans. The average layman 
doesn’t suspect the library of supplying informa- 
tion; when in doubt he calls his local newspaper or 
radio station or writes ‘Mr. Fixit.” Why not tell 
these agencies about the library and maybe divide 
the business? It’s an extra courtesy with them; 
with us, it’s our regular job. 

(6) Special efforts should be made to satisfy de- 
sires for particular books, not only by reserving 
popular titles, but by providing books by specific 
authors and on special subjects. No feature of the 
hospital service was so popular as the delivery of 
books gratifying special tastes previously elicited 
by the librarian. “We have a book for you" is a 
subtly flattering announcement. 

(7) The entire service should be individualized 
as much as possible. 

(8) A more informal, less impersonal atmos- 
phere is the keynote of the excellent suggestions 
embodied by Linda Bennett, librarian at Camp 
Breckenridge, Kentucky, in an article, “What the 
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GI Wants in His Postwar Library’; they include 
comfort, good lighting, smoking privileges, friendly 
librarians, music facilities, clubrooms, bookmobiles, 
radios, films, hospital libraries, and combination 
with community centers. 


Naturally for such individualized service 
to an enlarged public, more librarians will be 
required ; but we need not fear a staff dis- 
proportionately increased, for the simplifica- 
tion of routines makes possible greater circu- 
lation per staff member. 

But more funds will be needed, as when 
were they not? There is reason to suppose, 
however, that they will be easier to obtain 
from this new, larger, needier, more appreci- 
ative public as soon as it actively participates 
in the library service. Public schools, for in- 
stance, have always found their strongest sup- 
porters among the laboring class, who feel 
education to be a priceless treasure for their 
children. The service men new to libraries 
often felt troubled that they could make no 
financial payment for their library service. 

It cost our hospital library about one dollar 
(in salaries, books, and equipment) to issue 
nine books in 1943. In Seattle in 1940 one 
dollar issued eight books from the public li- 


brary; in New York City, nearly seven. It 
can surely be shown to the taxpayers how 
much cheaper this is than individual pur- 
chase. Let us indulge in some pleasant hy- 
potheses: suppose each book borrower, like 
those at the hospital, borrowed 44 books a 
year; he would surely be willing to pay (in 
taxes) a rental of fifteen cents for each one. 
Suppose that, as at the hospital, half the pop- 
ulation were book borrowers; in a city of 
200,000 that would mean 100,000 borrowers 
and a revenue of $660,000 for the library. 
In a city of two million the revenue would be 
$6,660,000. This is a per capita rate of $3.30 
—nearly five times the median of $0.69 re- 
ported to the A.L.A. by large libraries in 
1940, and considerably more than the very 
highest rate reported by any library, that of 
$2.30 per capita at Bangor, Maine. What 
fine library service it would buy! 

Can this pleasant dream become a reality ? 
The answer will be determined by the public 
library in the immediate future. No military 
librarian can doubt that the prospective cus- 
tomer described in these pages is worth reach- 
ing for and holding by the best techniques 
available. After all, he 7s America. 








Air Technical Service Command 


LIBRARY ON A FLOATING REPAIR DEPOT 


A complete library with both popular and technical works is deep in the hold of a Liberty 
ship, converted by Air Technical Service Command into a mobile repair unit for Marianas’ 


based Superforts. 


AAF mechanics sometimes take time off from their B-29 repair work to 


browse. Reading matter is welcomed by these men, who, although soldiers, wear sailor caps 
and dungarees. Bookshelves were not tipped by the photographer for an arty effect; they 
conform to the shape of this ship's hull. 
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Pooling Our Interests 
By Nina Sydney Baker * 


A TUESDAY morning patron of the Great 

Neck Library finds the entire staff seated 
around a table. Usually he hears a lively dis- 
cussion, for the staff meetings of the Great 
Neck Library are democratic affairs in which 
the newest, greenest assistant is as free to 
speak as the librarian herself. The first part 
of the meeting is turned over to the “com- 
plaints department: This weekly airing of 
small difficulties serves the double purpose of 
clearing the air, and assuring consistent en- 
forcement of the library’s rules. At any time, 
a matter of general library policy may be 
brought up for discussion. 

The last hour of the session is devoted to 
book reviews. Novels by unknown authors 
or books that are dubious in one way or an- 
other are marked for review. If the report is 
favorable, the book is purchased. If the as- 
sistant reporting turns thumbs down, the 
book is returned. In some cases, a second 
opinion is needed ; the book is reviewed again 
by another staff member, and, if necessary, 
discussed by the staff as a whole. Reading 
and reporting are not confined to these books 
alone. Any new title may be reviewed. A 
wide range of staff interests assures the tax- 
payers that the money spent for books is spent 
wisely. About half of the books bought for 
the library are reviewed in this manner. 


In the past few months, however, the num- 
ber as well as the quality of new books has 
decreased. Valuable time was being wasted 
on discussion of books that would only be 
returned as “nonlibrary” material. Like the 
public, we were discovering older favorites 
again, reading the things we had always 
meant to read, but had somehow missed. On 
the basis of a round-table meeting, a twelve- 
week program of book talks was drawn up. 


Subject Talks 


Each staff member was allotted forty-five 
minutes. In that time she was to talk about 
the literature of a subject in which she was 
interested. She could approach and organize 
the material in any way that seemed best to 
her. The only stipulation was that the talk be 
interesting to the rest of the staff, and that it 
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contribute something definite to the know!- 
edge of the listeners. These informal talks 
were given every other week, covering such 
topics as the reference collection, reference 
books in the children’s room, American lit- 
erature, the fine arts, the parent’s corner, etc. 
One of the most stimulating programs was 
entitled “Strictly Personal.” The speaker, 
now a member of the staff, gave us the view- 
point of the intelligent, discriminating pa- 
tron. We learned what the public thinks of 
our books, our policies, our routines, and our 
place in the community. 


Three-Point Results 


When the twelve-week program came to 
an end, the staff voted unanimously for its 
continuance. We all felt amply repaid for the 
time and considerable effort devoted to get- 
ting a talk together. Our success encouraged 
us to list the benefits of the program for the 
consideration of other small libraries. First, 
each participating staff member, in preparing 
her book talk, read widely in one particular 
field. While none of us claims to be an ex 
pert, we are able to deal adequately with ma 
terial in at least one subject. Secondly, the 
rest of the staff got a working knowledge of 
the basic books in widely varied fields of in 
terest. Thirdly, the inevitable gaps in the 
library's collection can be filled with titles 
that have already been carefully selected by 
a competent judge. 

But the most lasting benefit from such a 
program is not so concrete. The love of 
books, not as objects or tools, but as com- 
panions and sourees of experience should be 
the sine qua non of our profession. For many 
of us, it is. But in the rush of library routines, 
under the pressure of too many books read in 
too short a time, we lose a little of the pleas- 
ure in reading that led us to librarianship in 
the first place. By talking about the books 
we love to sympathetic listeners, by the com- 
munication of ideas and affections, we regain 
that enthusiasm that is the right of every 
reader. We are not just distributors of books, 
but mediums through which the written word 


' lives to enrich the community. 
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Faculty Meets College Library 


By Louise M. Hoxie * 


SOAJINETY per cent of student reading 

is motivated by the faculty.” This 
phrase stuck with me as I pondered on plans 
to make the library more effective as an in- 
strument to further the academic life of the 
college. A plan was worked out and talked 
over with the president and the heads of the 
departments. It was presented to the whole 
faculty in the first meeting of the’ season in 
September 1944. This gave them a chance to 
think about it, to realize that each member 
would be invited to the library at some time 
during the year, and to formulate any prob- 
lems they would like to discuss. Our first 
meeting was held on November 16 and the 
last on March 8. Although the winter 
weather was not always kind to us only one 
faculty member failed to participate, and he 
was ill at the time. 

Each department, through its head, was in- 
vited to visit the library on a certain date. 
In a small college the faculty members are 
well acquainted and function as friends. We 
met for an informal meeting at 7:30 and were 
usually ready to leave by 9:30 or 10:00. The 
meeting began with a statement by the librar- 
ian of the aims and purpose of the plan to 
make the library more functional in the aca- 
demic life of the college by making the fac- 
ulty more familiar with its resources, its tools 
for book selection and reference, its strength 
and weakness in subject fields. Together the 
faculty and librarians considered ways, first, 
of helping students to a wider use of books 
and magazines, and secondly, of making them 
independent users of books after they left 
college and began teaching. 


After stating the aims, we considered li- 
brary book selection as an important part of 
the teacher's work. Order cards were dis- 
tributed; book selection aids such as Cumu- 
lative Book Index, Publishers’ Weekly, Book 
Review Digest, and magazines carrying book 
reviews were shown. These were. passed 
around to all members of the group for ex- 
amination, and like all the material presented, 
left on the table for a few days for further 
study. We discussed the book review medi- 
ums now in current use and showed how they 
would fit in with the others. 
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We next took up the actual courses taught, 
as listed in the college catalog, and asked the 
instructors teaching them to inspect the 
shelves to see that the library material was 
adequate and up to date, and to be respon- 
sible for ordering additional books. A sheet 
giving partial Dewey decimal classification 
numbers most used by each department was 
given each member to guide him in going 
to the shelves. The actual weeding of the 
shelves of useless material was done at the 
end of the meeting, and continued later. 


Students and Faculty Help 


It was brought out that students could help 
in book selection by telling the faculty what 
they thought was needed, and the faculty 
could encourage them to read book reviews 
and recommend books for purchase, giving 
them some idea of book selection techniques 
which would help them later when they, as 
teachers, are asked to choose books for their 
schools. The philosophy of our school ‘is to 
do for the students what they in turn will do 
for the children, and this philosophy guided 
our library experiment, in that we hoped the 
faculty would pass on to the students much 
of what we gave them. To have these book 
selection aids function right away, a book 
order from each department was asked for 
within a month’s time. 

After the discussion of book selection, the 
assistant librarian reviewed reference books 
pertaining to the special field, passing the 
books around for examination. We asked 
whether these were adequate, or whether the 
faculty could recommend others, etc. This 
proved to be a popular feature of the meet- 
ings, and many of the teachers looked up par- 
ticular questions on the spot, and came back 
later to look more thoroughly. Some of the 
department members were new, and did not 
know what the library had to offer, and some 
of the books were new and not known to all. 
We suggested that the faculty make a point 
of picking out a few of the reference books 
which all students in their field should know, 
and making sure that the students used those 
books. We stressed the fact that motivation 
for learning comes from the faculty, not from 
the library, although the library would give 
all possible aid. 
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We next talked about our magazine list, 
with relation to the subject under discussion. 
Magazines we now take were brought out, 
and other titles were suggested for our July 
first order. 


The pamphlet file was explained and 
demonstrated, as well as the Vertical File 
Service published by The H. W. Wilson 
Company. The Educational Film Catalog and 
other visual aids were stressed. Although we 
have only the catalogs in the library, housed 
across the hall we have a visual aids depart- 
ment which is under the direction of a spe- 
cially trained member of the faculty. We ex- 
plained the service he could give. 

At about this point we paused for refresh- 
ments. The librarian paid for the coffee and 
cookies but the preparation and serving of the 
food was an educational project carried out as 
part of their class work by foods students of 
the home economics department. 


Increasing Book Use 


How to get books used by students was 
next discussed. Pressure by the instructor was 
recognized to be the greatest incentive. What 
the teacher expects guides what the student 
does. If the teacher uses the library himself 
and ‘expects the student to do so, the library 
will be used. Students need priming in the 
middle of the term, as they tend to slow 
down then and get involved in extracurricular 
activities. 

Bringing the whole class to the library dur- 
ing a class period when a new topic is 
being introduced had been helpful in some 
instances. Our library is not usually too 
crowded to permit this, and while it is not 
conducive to quietness, any situation which 
brings students and books together under 
faculty guidance seems an excellent situation 
for learning. .We have had several laboratory 
periods which teachers have considered suc- 
cessful. A class starting to look up material 
on postwar —— came to the library for 
a period and was guided in the use of card 
catalog, magazine indexes, pamphlet file, 
stacks, etc. A class of sophomores beginning 
a unit in teaching of music sent three students 
as an advance committee to choose from the 
shelves books they thought helpful. These 
were set up as an exhibit on a fibrary table, 
and next day the whole <class came in with 
the instructor, looked over the books, talked 
about them, looked up special, topics, and 
took out what they found useful. A freshman 
class studying child development was brought 
in and guided by the teacher in finding the 
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right books, and in using those found in a 
supervised reading period. 

Some faculty members decided to lay more 
stress on magazine references, asking for 
them on bibliographies and having them 
brought to class for oral discussions. Since 
the world is moving so fast, it is important 
to use periodicals to keep up with the latest 
developments in many fields. 


Reserved book rules were discussed and 
clarified. It was pointed out that the student 
does not become an independent user of the 
library if all his books are kept on reserve 
and he does not have to use the catalog or 
magazine.indexes. It seems better to put only 
the most essential books on reserve, those 
which all must read in a short time, and to 
give the student more leeway in selecting 
others for himself. There is also a danger in 
giving him too many bibliographies which 
the faculty or the librarians have compiled, 
with all call numbers listed.. It is a timesaver 
for all concerned, but not so much can be 
claimed for it as a teaching device. Such lists 
are likely to get out of date and to bé revised 
too infrequently. 


Faculty members were invited to send weak 
students’ to the librarians for special help. 
The student body varies greatly in the amount 
of library instruction received in high school, 
so some students need more help than others. 
Individual conferences can do much for be- 
wildered freshmen. 


Student Exhibits 


This year the library has sponsored ex- 
hibits carried out by students. This plan was 
discussed with the faculty at these meetings, 
and time schedules arranged. The aim has 
been to reach as many students as possible. 
The teacher was asked to select a few student 
volunteers, tell them what that class would be 
studying for the next month, and ask them 
to consult the librarian. Departments were 
taken in turn. For example: a freshman sci- 
ence class was studying electricity and mag- 
netism. Three of the students came to the 
library, gathered and displayed books, pam- 
phlets, and magazines on the topic, then tried 
to get their fellow students to read the mate- 
rial. Use was to be the test of the success of 
the exhibit. 

If students are to become independent 
users of libraries after they leave college, they 
must have developed habits which make use 
of the library pleasant, easy, and satisfactory 
to them. They will feel that libraries can hel P 
in answering their problems, and they will 
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teach their students this view of the library, 
and how it may be used to serve their needs. 

A few of the habits faculty can help estab- 
lish may be mentioned. One is in recom- 
mending to the student a recent.or popular 
book which the teacher has enjoyed. Enthu- 
siasm in talking about books to others is the 
best advertising, and book talk of this kind 
begets more of the same type. What we 
might call marginal books are geod for the 
purpose, a biography which points up some 
person just studied in class, a book of fiction 
which poses some problem in family relation- 
ships, suggested by the teacher of the class in 
family life, a pamphlet on the South Pacific 
islands, by the social studies teacher. Students 
would thus strengthen the habit of reading 
material not definitely demanded for their 
college courses. 

By encouragement in the reading of book 
reviews and selecting from them books they 
would like to read, and by recommending 
them for purchase by the college library, stu- 
dents become familiar with those tools they 
will be using as teachers in their own schools. 
Faculty and library can encourage the reading 
of the best type of magazine by word of 
mouth advertising and exhibits. At one of 
the meetings when the Saturday Review of 
Literature was introduced, a faculty member 
said, “Oh, I always thought that was too 
highbrow for me,” but he became so inter- 
ested in reading aloud the personal columns 
that he almost stopped the meeting. 

Before mentioning the outcomes, let me 
list some of the subjects discussed in the eight 
meetings. The home economics department 
talked of ways of getting their students ready 
to pursue graduate work, and decided on 
more term papers, stressing bibliographies of 
books and magazines and library tools. 


How to find the time and place to give the 
students a knowledge of children’s books is 
a problem now that our course in children’s 
literature has been dropped. The education 
department revealed yy an experimental 
outline of material for seniors in the prac- 
ticum was being compiled, and that books for 
children could very logically be included. 
Other matters discussed were whether the col- 
lege should have a collection of books on ad- 
ministration and educational policies for the 
use of the schoolmen in our area; could the 
faculty, students, and librarians work out a 
list of professional books for a student’s per- 
sonal library, books to consider for first pur- 
chase as the best single book on storytelling, 
etc.? The list could be mimeographed and 
distributed to all seniors. 
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The cadet nurse cape is new in our college, 
so that meeting considered setting up policies 


.of book selection and use. The supervisor of 


nurses in the cooperating hospital was invited 
to attend, and coordination was worked out 
with her. The library learned what books 
and magazines were in the hospital library, 
and a branch collection in the hospital was 
arranged. 


What, When, Where 


The pamphlet series to which the library 
should subscribe was the subject of comment 
by the social studies department faculty, as 
was the need of new maps and the possibility 
of a map room. The scientists wished to add 
more of the magazines indexed in the peri- 
odical indexes, and some of them talked 
about stressing more outside reading, as biog- 
raphies of scientists, new discoveries, plastics, 
etc. 

What to teach the freshmen about the use 
of the library, and when and where to teach 
it was a topic in the English department 
meeting. Should diagnostic tests be used, and 
what tests, and when? What should the 
follow-up be? How can we get out-of-print 


‘books needed by the English faculty? It was 


a very stormy night but we each went out with 
a book under the arm. One professor took 
Horseshoe Robinson, another the Short Story 
Index, a third looked up novels having a Chi- 
nese background in the Fiction Catalog, while 
the librarian set out into the blizzard carrying 
Flaming Terrapin by Roy Campbell, because 
it was so highly recommended « one enthu- 
siastic teacher. The art department decided it 
needed more books on the art of Russia, 
China, and South America; the music depart- 
ment told us about the victrola records in the 
music room. 


The training school faculty and the assist- 
ant librarian will aim to work out the follow- 
ing things during the coming year: A unified 
program of library instruction to be given by 
the teachers in the grade rooms a by the 
assistant librarian in the training school li- 
brary; a reading guidance program in the 
library, asking the seniors in practice as well 
as the teachers to help; a library code for the 
children which will help them to take over 
the mechanical duties in the library such as 
charging and discharging books, shelving 
books, getting in aba etc. The teachers 
asked the library to give them mimeographed 
sheets covering the book selection aids and 
reference books presented to them, the lists to 

(Continued on page 55) 
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A School Library Reports Progress 


By Anne R. Larkin * 


HE problem of the junior high school 

librarian differs from the traditional ap- 
proach of other school librarians. It is essen- 
tial to train pupils in library usage which will 
be a foundation for high school and college 
work. In the Englewood Junior High School 
the need for a new library setup has been felt 
for some time. There was a tendency to as- 
sign pupils to the library in the same manner 
as to a study hall, which resulted in over- 
crowding and poor library habits. The dis- 
cipline problem became acute and it was al- 
most impossible for the librarian to answer 
reference questions. 

The situation was solved by changing the 
day from eight to seven periods, which elimi- 
nated study periods. This added nearly ten 
minutes to each period. Now the library can 
be used as a laboratory, with teachers accom- 
panying their classes. The longer period 
makes it possible to accomplish more. The 


advantages of teacher and librarian working: 





* Librarian, Englewood, New Jersey, Junior High 
School Library. 


together with the pupils can readily be seen. 
The teacher becomes acquainted with the ma- 
terial in the library, The librarian discovers 
what the classes are studying and is able to 
judge how best the library can serve their 
requirements. 

Classes are scheduled in advance, the 
teacher consulting with the librarian before- 
hand to determine the amount of material 
available on the assignment. It would: be 
difficult to get this material together in time 
for class use if the problem had not been dis- 
cussed previously. Especially today is this 
true, when information on so many current 
topics is obtainable only in newspaper, maga- 
zine, and pamphlet form. Now the librarian 
has time to check the Vertical File Service 
Catalog, Readers’ Guide, and other lists and 
to order pamphlets when necessary. All 
books and pamphlets are placed on reserve. 
They may go out overnight only, so that 
everyone may use them during the day. Usu 
ally an exhibit pertaining to the subject is 
placed on bulletin boards or in display case. 





THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
Englewood, New Jersey 
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There is no longer any confusion over what 
the eo are todo. The teacher is right on 
hand to answer their questions and the li- 
brarian is present to help locate the answers. 


Advantages of Classes 


One of the advantages of having pupils 
from the same class in the library is that when 
the occasion arises, time may be taken to teach 
the use of a particular reference book at the 
psychological moment when pupils have a 
definite need for it. Another advantage is 
the fact that all work is supervised. This is 
important, for junior high school pupils need 
direction in forming good study habits. 
Needless to say, with every boy and girl 
working on a definite assignment, supervised 
by teacher and librarian, the discipline prob- 
lem is negligible. 

One of the most gratifying outgrowths of 
this setup is the different attitude of the 
pupils. They have a new respect for the li- 
brarian. No longer is she a policeman who 
stands over them to keep quiet, but someone 
they look to for assistance in finding a good 
book on their hobbies, as well as help in ref- 
erence work. Now it is a privilege to work 
in the library, where the surroundings are 
conducive to study. 


Effect on Circulation 


Some skepticism was felt as to what effect 
the new arrangement would have on the 
book circulation, inasmuch as a great deal 
of their reference work is done Rides the 
library period. However the circulation has 
increased 32 per cent over last year. It seems 
that once a pupil is started in the right direc- 
tion, he is stimulated to read further. There 
is an increase in outside reading and better 
types of books are read. 

An opportunity to browse is granted dur- 
ing the lunch period. No classes are sched- 
uled for this period and anyone is permitted 
to come to the library. Another. chance to 
browse is given in the English classes, which 
come in for free reading periods. Also, the 
library is open an hour after school. 

The only formal teaching of the use of 
the library is given as a unit in the seventh- 
grade English course. This is done the first 
week of school, by the teacher and the librar- 
ian, using the library for the classroom. It is 
designed as an orientation course, to intro- 
duce the library to newcomers and teach 
necessary fundamentals in the use of books 
and libraries. Pupils do not learn fully how 
to use a particular library tool until the need 
for it occurs. 
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Teachers are enthusiastic about the new 
ae They are able to observe the pupils at 
work and direct them in carrying through 
their projects. The teachers visit the library 
more frequently and are surprised to find so 
much material on their subjects. They recom- 
mend books more freely and make valuable 
suggestions, for now they are cognizant of the 
library’s function and its place in the school. 
The pupils like it, too, and complain if for 
some reason they are denied their library 
period. The librarian benefits by a knowl- 
edge of classroom activities, thus being better 
able to select books which enrich the curricu- 
lum. For her there is real satisfaction in the 
knowledge that close correlation exists be- 
tween classroom and library and that a fuller, 
more intelligent use is being made of the 
library to the benefit of the pupil. 


FACULTY MEETS COLLEGE 
LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 53) 
be used with their senior students and to be 
sent to our recent graduates. 


What then were the results of the eight 
meetings? We felt that there were many 
values in the joint consideration of common 
problems. The faculty learned more about 
what the library had to offer and the library 
got the viewpoint of the faculty. The teachers 
will take a more active part in using library 
tools with students and using the library as‘a 
laboratory for their classes. New magazines 
were recommended for purchase, individual 
teachers were given responsibility for book 
selection for certain courses, old material was 
taken from the shelves, fields where new ma- 
terial was needed were assigned to depart- 
ments for consideration. Library policies 
were worked out with the faculty members 
most concerned. One professor said, as he 
left the library, “It has been a very enjoyable 
and profitable session,” and this seemed to be 
the reaction of the majority of the faculty. In 
fact, several departments said that they would 
like such meetings continued in the future. 
The librarians’ reaction was that we had per- 
haps tried to do too much in too short a space 
of time. We did, however, get a refresher in 
looking over our own books and services, re- 
ceived valuable suggestions from the faculty 
for the improvement of the library book col- 
lections and service, and achieved an inte- 
grated point of view as to the work of the 
library in the life of the college. _ 
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Display for the Month 





BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY EXHIBIT 


The Huntington, W est Virginia, Public Library held the above display in connection with the 

Chamber of Commerce Annual Meeting and Industrial Revue, which had an attendance of 

40,000. The exhibit featured books, pamphlets, magazines, and other services which the 
library offers to business and industry. 





BANK WINDOW DISPLAY 
Newark, New Jersey 


The Newark, New Jersey, Public Library has ar- 
rangements with the Lincoln National Bank, on one 
of the main thoroughfares, to supply regular ex- 
hibits for one show window every two weeks: This 
screen fits the show window and is 714’ x 4’. The 
upper part of the exhibit-is flat compo black, the 
lower part yellow muraltone. The letters at the top 
are compo flat white to prevent bleeding. The 
script is cut out of Bristol board and painted 
yellow. The building is in two tones of gray. The 
figures are cut out of heavy cardboard mounted on 
V4,” wood stock to give a raised effect, which creates 
shadows, thus making a two-dimensional effect. 
About three days were required for the work in- 
cluding layout and drying time. 
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V-E Day EXHIBIT 


Effective exhibit of Napoleon Branch of the New 

Orleans, Louisiana, Public Library, combined over- 

seas war trophies—a flag captured at Anzio beach- 

head and a helmet from Cassino—books, and li- 

brary copy of the newspaper announcing the end of 
World War I. 
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TALKING SHOP . 


ICTORY ! 
won, “postwar” is now—and the column al- 
ready begun is out of date and must be scrapped 
along with quantities of other works in progress, 
or at least reconverted to the newer needs of today. 


The conflict is over, the goal is 


All this comes at a most opportune time, as li- 
brary seasons go. Vacations are drawing to a close, 
schools are reopening, the “year” in art, music, 
lectures, and in most organizations and clubs begins 
anew, and, logically enough, libraries revise their 
schedules, their hours, their services to these sea- 
sonal demands. This year the normally “new’’ be- 
ginnings which were occupying our plans are all 
but pushed into the background as Victory makes 
itself felt. 


This is the time for which we have been dream- 
ing, waiting, planning—for so long that we can 
hardly believe the suspense is over. As often hap- 
pens in great moments, the best laid plans are apt 
to be completely forgotten in the excitement of the 
hour. If plans are well laid, their temporary ban- 
ishment will not be serious. If, however, library 
postwar planning has awaited the coming of the 
postwar period itself to be inaugurated, a balanced 
program can hardly result amid the stresses and the 
emphases that come with the celebration and flour- 
ish on their own long after the tumult has subsided. 


It will be a temptation to put all the library's 
fervor into providing books and information for the 
service men and women who are now, after their 
war interludes, turning back to civilian life. Many 
will try to take it up again where they left off; 
others will want to start on another tack, to do 
something—anything—different. How much and 
what information libraries will be called upon to 
supply is an unknown quantity; but have it ready 
and waiting we must, and available whenever and 
wherever it may be of use. 


Our veteran public is the big uncertainty of the 
moment: have men and women formed the reading 
habit in their wartime environments, has the mili- 
tary life tended to encourage or to discourage their 
reading for information and recreation, or are read- 
ers pretty much the same in uniform or out—which 
has meant, in the past, rather widespread ignorance 
of libraries and comparative indifference to the 
services they provide. Until the answers to these 
questions become more apparent, libraries cannot 
know the full extent of their job. It may require 
big scale promotion of the library and its facilities 
if these services are to be more widely utilized than 
they have been in the past. 


Industrial workers form another huge public that 
presents problems quite different from those of the 
veterans, but nonetheless important. Will the li- 
brarie$ in many war plants and factories have made 
enough impression on the users to send them to 
public libraries when their war work ceases? Will 
library habits hold over, as families move from one 
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locality to another? How can libraries help in 
vocational and community adjustment, in cultural 
and recreational reading ? 


With these two large groups absorbing the li- ' 
brary’s first attention just now, the general public 
—that group that has remained the ‘‘community”’ 
through the war years—is apt to be forgotten and 
neglected. Yet it is our largest “public” and its 
close relationship at all points with the other 
groups makes it important not only in itself, but 
also as a potent channel through which to reach 
the others. 

How to undertake successfully such an enlarged 
program with our present depleted staffs appears to 
be the biggest problem of all. There seem to be 
only three sources of immediate supply of trained 
staff members: service men and women returning 
to library jobs, substitutes released by their return 
for other openings, and library school graduates. 
This should help during the present emergency, but 
it is not the ultimate answer. For none of these is 
an adequate, satisfactory source of personnel. Some 
librarians in service have decided against returning 
to their profession, having found in their wartime 
experiences other interests with greater appeal. 
Many of the substitutes are not qualified for perma- 
nent positions, or are themselves available only 
while awaiting the return of others from the war. 
The latest crops of library school graduates are al- 
ready hard at work, most of them having selected 
the job of their choice from multiple offers. Other 
classes are already in training. But not enough. .. . 

It would appear that the library profession's 
paramount need is recruiting. As we see picked 
men and women leave the armed forces or war in- 
dustry, let us tell them of this profession that offers 
opportunities for service to other people and to the 
community, contact with books and the intellectual 
life, educational work among adults or children, 
scope for individual knowledge and talents and cre- 
ative ability, pleasant working conditions, congenial 
companionship, a fair salary, and security for the 
future. Let us urge them to use GI legislation 
to get their library school training. It will be a 
double-barreled favor—it will help to get some of 
these veterans started back into civilian ways, and 
it will bring some outstanding men and women 
into librarianship. 


But recruiting is not the whole story. When men 
and women leave their professional field, after years 
of education, training, and experience, it is not ré- 
cruiting that is indicated first of all, but a rekin- 
dling of enthusiasm, confidence, and belief in li- 
brarianship that will hold the staff members we 
have, and after that, that will draw others to this 
satisfying profession of ours in which they, too, 
will be proud to serve. 
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OW that another summer is about to be 

tucked away, summer reading games and va- 
cation lists a thing of the past, and the so-called 
“slack”’ period for libraries over for another year 
let's settle down and plan for some of the problems 
we will face in the coming months. 


With the war in Europe won and with mounting 
victories in the Pacific the picture of service in li- 
braries is changing and will continue to change if 
we are to fulfill our obligations to the people we 
serve, whether it be in a large or a small commu- 
nity. With the coming of peace we are faced with 
the problem of the returning war veteran, the dis- 
located factory worker, internationalism and the 
outlawry of conflict, reconversion of industry, and 
the amelioration of race problems. Libraries can- 
not escape any of these problems. They are com- 
mon to everyone in this country today and it is the 
library's joint responsibility along with all other 
agencies to help in the solving of them. Anyone 
who persists in sticking his head in the sand like 
an ostrich and believing that it is not the library's 
function to help will soon find himself out on a 
limb. Libraries that refuse to meet these changes 
and refuse to serve their community accordingly 
will eventually cease to exist. 

Just giving a person a book to read isn’t going to 
solve any problem. How can you ever be sure the 
person did read the book? How can you be sure 
he understood it if he did read it? How can you 
be sure that a particular book helped him clear up 
his particular problem? We're going to have to go 
a lot deeper and do a lot more work than just hand- 
ing out books or making reading lists if we are 
going to help change any given situation. We are 
going to have to use films, exhibits, forum meet- 
ings, recordings, pamphlets, and a host of other 
things to bulwark our book collection. We are 
going to have to give more specialized service, more 
personalized help if we are to have any measure of 
success. “Sure,” you say, ‘we know it. People 
have been talking like that for years. But does any- 
body do anything about it? Do we get any more 
help? How can we do all those things if we don't 
have time . . . even now?” All we can say is that 
the busiest and most successful people in both the 
educational and industrial fields always have the 
most to do. They are successful because they are 
able to see the most important thing first and sched- 
ule themselves accordingly. They don’t keep all 
jobs to themselves but parcel them out to other 
capable people. They seek advice from people who 
know. They benefit by past experience. They col- 


* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness of 
this increasingly important gneee of library activity. Li- 
brarians are invited to send articles, copies of publicity 
material, descriptions and photogra hs of exhibits, book- 
lists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘‘The Crow's 
Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder, Director of Public Relations, Pub- 
lic Library, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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Mildred Bruder, Editor 


lect and study the best materials that are available 
and plan accordingly. In the next few paragraphs 
we hope to give you some plans that have been 
tried by various groups and organizations, together 
with mention of some printed aids that may be of 
help to you. By pooling our resources and our ex- 
periences we should be able to work out some solu- 
tion that will be helpful to all. 

Many libraries in the past few months have con- 
verted their war information centers into bureaus 
for returned service men. All librarians realize this 
is a job not for libraries alone but for the commu- 
nity as a whole. Libraries can stimulate interest and 
provide many different types of informational ma- 
terial for the soldier about to become a civilian but 
in many instances can act only as a referral center 
Libraries can furnish books and pamphlets about 
vocations and occupations; technical, scientific, and 
business books that will help both the beginner as 
well as the advanced worker in a trade or profes 
sion; information on educational opportunities ; 
and books and materials of special interest, such as 
veterans’ rights and benefits, psychology and per- 
sonality adjustment, family relationships, postwar 
subjects, hobby and recfeational materials. In no 
instance should any library try to act as a counselor 
in legal matters, hospitalization, job placing, or 
personality adjustments. These are jobs for spe 
cialists and as such should be referred to competent 
agencies fully equipped to handle them. 

Peoria, Illinois, has met the problem of the re- 
turning veteran in a most effective manner. Busi- 
ness and civic organizations have opened a center 
on the main business street and five ex-service men 
not only give information but act as liaison officers 
with business and government agencies. All city 
agencies, including the library, cooperate, and every 
problem is followed through. “The Peoria Plan’ 
is being used by many communities and you may 
secure a copy of it by writing to Earl M. Maloney, 
Peoria Newspapers, Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 


Notable among the public relations jobs being 
done in the educational field for returned veterans 
is that of New York University of New York City. 
Here again Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase 
worked closely with service and veterans’ agencies 
and the result is a practical, down-to-earth program 
for the guidance of returning service men and 
women desirous of beginning or resuming a univer- 
sity education. The booklet that resulted, “Where 
Do We Go from Here?” is based on questions 
asked by GI's all over the world, with brief sum- 
maries of provided benefits, NYU scholarships 
available, credits for service work and education, 
how to make up high school credits, check list of 
vocations and professions, comparison of military 
and naval activities with related jobs in civilian 
life, and suggested courses of study. 


To round out the picture you might be interested 
in sending for printed materials issued by three li- 
braries of different sizes in different localities but 
all dealing with service to the veteran. Watertown 
Free Public Library of Watertown, Massachusetts, 
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distributes cards to returning veterans inviting them 
to use the library and enumerating the kind of serv- 
ices they may expect. A larger reproduction is used 
as a poster and both are supplied through a co- 
operative venture of the members of the Greater 
Boston Book Review Group. These materials are 
used by at least twenty libraries in the area. 


The Queens Borough Public Library (89-14 Par- 
sons Boulevard, Jamaica 2, New York) has issued 
a simple four-page folder describirg their service 
in a brief and simple manner, together with a list 
of six books of special interest to the returned 
veteran. 


A much more elaborate service leaflet has been 
issued by the Veterans Information Bureau of the 
Chicago Public Library and is typical of the type of 
information issued by a large city library which 
works closely with many other city agencies dis- 
pensing informational material on the same sub- 
jects. Copies and information about the bureau 
may be had by writin. Alice Farquhar, 78 East 
Washington, Chicago .-. 


Now for the businessman, the man with an em- 
ployment problem, the man who is trying to make 
the adjustment from wartime employment to peace- 
time employment. How are you going to be of 
help to him? How are you going to get him into 
the library? Simply by proving to him that you 
have material of interest to him and by proving that 
when he has a problem you can help him to solve 
it. 

Too many men in 
industry never use 
the library simply 
because no one has 
ever gotten around 
to telling them that 
it can be of real 
service to them. In 
the last few months 
several libraries 
have issued effective 
leaflets with an eye 
to Mr. General Pub- 
lic. Many of these 
have gotten away 
from the __institu- 
tional look and are 
proving their worth 
in attracting new li- 
brary users. We 
liked “Who—Me?” 
from the Lincoln 
City Library of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, par- 
ticularly, and we 
must quote from the 
first page: 














Who Met 




















Service leaflet is- 
sued by the Lincoln 
City Library at a 
cost of $99 for 5,000 
copies. Art work 
was done by a staff 


member. 


Yes, you—you and every other citizen of Lincoln. When 
you have a problem—any kind of a problem that can be 
solved through the use of books or other printed material— 
do you call the City Library? You don’t? That’s what we 
thought and that's why this leaflet has been prepared. We 
could be wrong, of course, but we can’t help thinking that 
the people of Lincoln aren't a// aware of how useful an in- 
stitution the Library is and how important to the commun- 
ity. 


The leaflet goes on, slanting its opening appeal 
directly at the businessman and giving specific il- 
lustrations of how they may help him. Five thou- 
sand copies were printed at a cost of $99 and dis- 
tributed through various agencies, chief among 
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them being pupils of the elementary schools. This 
age-group was chosen to help in distribution be- 
cause it is almost certain that children will take all 
printed material home to their parents. 


The Worcester Free 
Public Library has pro- 
duced a six-page folder 
outlining services in a 
gay, attractive manner, 
and the Kansas City 
Public Library ad- 
dresses its folder to: 





Dear Taxpayer—We be- 
lieve that you, too, have a 
$64 question. Now we 
know that a straight line 
is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. To il- 
lustrate how this can be 
of interest to you as a busi- 
nessman. You have a ques- 
tion to be answered. You 
have a problem to solve. 
DON'T go all around Robin 
Hood's Barn. May we sug- 
gest that you telephone 
your Kansas City Public 
Library. A librarian will 
give you your answer. 
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Dilly drawings 
help to put 
If your library is sit- across the 
uated in an industrial 
or factory neighborhood 
contact the personnel 
or public relations man 


mes- 
sage of the Wor- 
cester Free Pub- 
lic Library. Leaf- 


or both and see what let is in white 
help you may give them. and bright blue. 
They may be willing 


to run well annotated lists in their employee pub- 
lication or an occasional feature article about one 
of your services. Informational leaflets may be 
posted on employee bulletin boards. Ask your 
local Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, or Chamber of Com- 
merce to let the library participate in one of their 
luncheon meetings and outline the services your 
library has to offer business and labor. Invite labor 
unions and labor groups to hold meetings in your 
library. Or do as the Denver Public Library did re- 
cently in cooperating with the United Rubber 
Workers of America, CIO, Local 154, and hold- 
ing a meeting on “The Joint Responsibility of 
Labor and Management in Bringing about Full 
Employment” in a large auditorium. Or do what 
the Kansas City Public Library is doing. Send a 
list of new publications of all kinds to men in 
business and industry, asking them to check the 
titles they desire to read. Or high-light your 
technology division as the Erie Public Library has 
recently done in a well printed, easy-to-handle list 
that was sent to men interested in industrial en- 
gineering. 

Most important of all is to break down the old 
idea that the library is just a place for the “little 
woman and the kids.” 


And just to prove to you that librarians aren't 
the only people concerned with burnishing up their 
establishments and giving better service to the 
people let me call your attention to a pamphlet 
issued by the Department of Public Relations, Rail- 
way Express Agency, Inc., New York 17, entitled 
How Can We Do It BETTER? It’s a honey and well 
worth a place in your file. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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EPTEMBER has rolled around, and the new 

season is upon us—new Classes in school, post- 
vacation schedules in public libraries, another vol- 
ume of the Wilson Library Bulletin. . . . If the 
Bulletin is going to be as useful to you as possible, 
we need your help—in sending us not only the re- 
ports of your successes in librarianship but also the 
lacks you find in current professional information. 
Perhaps we can locate someone to fill your need— 
as your articles, in turn, fill the needs of others. 

Data for State-Wide Planning of Veterans’ Edu- 
cation, prepared by E. V. Hollis of the United 
States Office .of Education, presents some factual 
data on a timely subject. It is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., at 15c 
per copy. 

we be 

The first awards have been made under the Li- 
brary of Congress program of Grants-in-Aid for 
Studies in the History of American Civilization. 
The purpose of the grants is to offer support to re- 
search and writing in the history and civilization of 
the United States, with particular reference to the 
history of the last century. The studies for which 
aid is sought must be of national interest and relate 
to the history of the country as a whole. Local and 
regional studies which do not have a significant in- 
fluence upon national development are outside the 
scope of the program, as are also biographies (ex- 
cept biographies of personalities whose careers 
have been of national significance), fiction, juve- 
niles, and direct discussions of current social, po- 
litical, and economic problems. 

Applicants for grants must be mature scholars 
who are citizens or domiciled residents of the 
United States. A demonstrated competence in his- 
torical investigation and a demonstrated ability to 
write well are required. 

Grants will ordinarily be made twice a year, on 
the basis of applications received not later than 
April 1 and October 1, respectively. Applications 
for the second group of awards will be received 
until October 1, 1945. 


eo & & 


The success of “Books Bring Adventure,’”’ the 
Junior Leagues of America’s initial series of 15- 
minute transcriptions made available last year to 
junior leagues, libraries, schools, radio stations, 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


parent-teacher groups, and other organizations, has 
resulted in the decision to produce a second tran- 
scription series of dramatic adaptations of chil- 
dren’s books. Gloria Chandler, the association's 
consultant on radio, will again have charge of pro- 
ducing the transcriptions. 

The original series, which was awarded first 
place at the Ninth Annual exhibition of the Insti- 
tute for Education by Radio sponsored by Ohio 
University, has been put on 12-inch records for use 
on regular phonograph equipment. The records 
are available singly or in series. For information 
address Gloria Chandler, Junior Leagues of Amer- 
ica, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 22. 

November 11-17 will be American Education 
Week 1945, featuring the theme “Education to pro- 
mote the general welfare,"’ and sponsored by the 
National Educatign Association, the American Le- 
gion, the United States Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, in co- 
operation with other national, state, and local 
groups. 

National Catholic Book Week, a project of the 
Catholic Library Association, will be observed No- 
vember 4-10, 1945, stressing the theme “Keys to 
world peace—Christian books.” 

September 16-22 is National Dog Week. Post 
ers and other printed material are available from 
National Dog Week, 424 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17. 

_ A new pamphlet by Scott Nearing, containing 
four articles on ‘“War and Peace’ may be obtained 
in any reasonable quantity, free of charge, by send 


ing a stamped and addressed envelope to World 
Events, 125 Fifth Street, N.E., Washington 2, D.C 
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Fr simpson 


No wonder he’s conceited. He's just been 
through the Britannica. 
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Several publications of the Library of Congress 
are available to libraries free on application to the 
Publications Office, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. These include: Post-war Problems, a 
current list of United States government publica- 
tions; Governments of the Major Foreign Powers 
and China, both compiled by Helen F. Conover; 
and Universal Military Training, compiled by 
Frances Cheney. 

Another publication of the Library of Congress, 
Netherlands East Indies, a 208-page bibliography 
of books published after- 1930, and periodical ar- 
ticles after 1932, available in U.S. libraries, is avail- 
able at 55c per copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 

Two booklets, prepared by the NBC University 
of the Air, are available to supplement radio pro- 
grams. “Home Is What You Make It” is available 
at 25c a copy from International Press, 121 Varick 
Street, New York 13. ‘Home Around the World” 
is also 25c a copy, and may be obtained from Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27. 

te Le Le 

Cumulative Analytical Index to the “Proceed- 
ings” of the American Prison Congresses Covering 
the Years 1935-1943 Inclusive has been compiled 
by Herman K. Spector, chief librarian of the De- 
partment of Correction, New York City. Copies 
are available at 4c each, to cover postage. Address 
Mr. Spector at Penitentiary of the City of New 
York, Rikers Island, Bronx 54, New York. 

= Le Leo 

The W. K. Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, has appointed a group of advisory com- 
mittees to consult with its professional staff and 
help appraise and plan Foundation enterprises. 
One of its major areas of interest is library service 
to rural communities. Although the program has 
in the past five years emphasized rural library serv- 
ice in seven of the Southwestern counties of Michi- 
gan, projects are being developed which will ex- 
tend the scope of its program. 

eS & & 

Special Libraries Association announces gp Pe 
lication of A List of Subject Headings for Chem- 
istry Libraries, compiled by a committee of the 
Chemistry Section, Science-Technology Group of 
Special Libraries Association, under the chairman- 
ship of Grace R. Cameron, librarian of the Chem- 
istry Library, Louisiana State University. The 64- 
page book is planographed and sells for $1.50 
from Special Libraries Association, 31 East Tenth 
Street, New York 3. 

Se te to 

Horsemanship and Horses, a selection of books 
exclusive of fiction published since 1900, has been 
compiled and edited by Angelina J. Carabelli of the 
Department of Agriculture Library, and published 
by the Washington Bridle Trails Association. Li- 
braries may obtain copies without cost by writing 
to Angelina J. Carabelli, 1752 Park Road, N.W., 
Washington 10, D.C. 

“Corrections of Misprints in Finnegans Wake,” 
by James Joyce, as prepared by the author after 
publication of the first edition, has recently been 
published. Copies are available at 10c to libraries 
and individuals who have copies of the novel. Ad- 
dress the Viking Press Inc., 18 East 48th Street, 
New York 17. 
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The New Jersey Library Bulletin for June 1945 
is a double issue featuring proceedings of the Insti- 
tute for New Jersey librarians held in July 1944, 
articles on library public relations, library's postwar 
job, and other subjects, as well as the public library 
commission's report, etc. Available upon request, 
for 4¢ postage. Address: Public and School Library 
Services Bureau, Department of Education, State 
House Annex, Trenton 7, New Jersey. 

A library fellowship covering a two-year period 
is being offered for the first time by New Jersey 
College for Women, Rutgers University. The fel- 
lowship will permit the recipient to complete a full 
professional curriculum in library service while 
holding a half-time position in the college library. 

To qualify, a candidate should have at least a 
bachelor’s degree, should have stood well in her 
college courses, should have a real interest in and 
concept of the value of libraries, and preferably 
some library experience. 

At the completion of this work-study program 
the student should be able to assume the responsi- 
bilities of advanced positions. The money value of 
the fellowship covers tuition,-room, and board at 
New Jersey College for Women. If possible, ap- 
plications should be received by September 1 for 
the ensuing year. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the director of the personnel bureau, 
New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 

Ve Le Le 


Several assistantships are available for properly 
qualified graduate students at the University of Illi- 
nois Library School. They are awarded for one 
year and may be renewed once. Appointments re- 
quire twenty hours of work in the University Li- 
brary at duties assigned by the librarian and carry a 
stipend of $900 for twelve months with one month 
of vacation. Exemption from tuition is granted all 
graduate assistants. Requirements for the M.S. de- 
gree can be completed by assistants in two academic 
years or one year and two summer sessions. 

Opportunities are still available in many differ- 
ent types of work—public service, such as circula- 
tion and browsing room ; departmental libraries, in- 
cluding journalism and education; acquisitions, in- 
cluding periodicals, exchanges and bibliographical 
research. 

Requirements for appointment include an A.B. 
degree from an accredited college and a degree or 
certificate in library science from an accredited li- 
brary school. Applications should be addressed to 
R. B. Downs, Director, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, Urbaaa, Illinois. 


te Le Le 
A new bulletin is being published which may be 
of interest to libraries, “The Southern Packet, a 
Monthly Miscellany of Southern Books and Ideas.” 
Subscription is 50c a year, three years for $1. Ad- 


dress The Southern Packet, 48 Walnut Street, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 


“Recreational Reading as a Guide to Construc- 
tive Living,’ a reading list for boys prepared by 
Fred A. Zannon, supervisor of education, and 
Rhoda S. Appel, librarian, is available upon request 


from the National Training School for Boys, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Book Buying, a 14-page printed pamphlet, has 
just been revised. Copies are free upon request. 
Address the Baker and Taylor Company, 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 3. 


eo & & 

Film users will be interested in the catalog, U. S. 
Government Motion Pictures and Filmstrips. Cop- 
ies are available through the Division of Visual 
Aids, United States Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

Copies of the June number of Minnesota Librar- 
ies, which was given over to a “Booklist for Small 
Public Libraries,” are still available. Single copies 
are 35c; in lots of ten or more, 25c each. Order 
direct from the printer, Syndicate Printing Com- 
pany, 501 Seventh Avenue South, Minneapolis 15, 
Minnesota, enclosing check or money order. 

eo & & 

In 1939 the Tennessee Valley Authority as a 
part of its construction program in conjunction 
with the Gilbertsville Dam in western Kentucky 
planned for a library service for its employees. 
This project was located at Murray, Kentucky, 
operating through Murray State Teachers College. 
The sponsoring agencies were TVA, Murray State 
Teachers College, county governments and county 
superintendents in three western Kentucky coun- 
ties, and the Library Extension Division. 

This regional library is the only example of its 
kind—in cooperation with a state teachers college. 
Realizing that TVA funds would have to be with- 
drawn in a year or two, three of the sponsors 
(TVA, Murray State Teachers College, and the Li- 
brary Extension Division) decided to have a survey 
made. Two out-of-state educators and one librarian 
were asked to undertake the project. Specific 
recommendations were requested as a guide in de- 
termining the future trends of the project. The sur- 
vey has been completed, and has been issued in 
mimeographed form. As only 150 copies were 
mimeographed—50 for each of the three sponsors 
—they are not available for further distribution, 
but copies may be borrowed from the Library Ex- 
tension Division, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Co & & 

The Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, has available for distribution to public 
libraries a number of publications presenting the 
statistical information on agriculture, business (re- 
tail sales, wholesale distribution, and service 
trades), manufactures, and population published in 
connection with the Sixteenth Decennial Census of 
the United States taken in 1940. 

A list of the publications presently available for 
each state includes: 

1. A series of three Census of Agriculture bulletins con- 
taining statistics for the State, and by counties, on the 
number of farms, land in farms, number and value 
of livestock of various classes; crops, value of land 
and buildings, facilities, mortgage status, etc. 

A series of three Census of Business bulletins con- 

taining statistics for the State, by counties and for the 

larger cities on retail sales, wholesalers sales, and 
service establishments by kinds of business. 

3. A series of four Census of Population bulletins con- 
taining statistics on the composition and character- 
istics of the population of the State, by counties and 
for all incorporated places, including data on age, 
sex, race, citizenship, etc. 

4. A series of four Census of Housing bulletins contain- 
ing statistics for the State, for each county, and for 
all incorporated places on the number of dwelling 
units, type of structu.:., rental value, facilities, etc. 


nN 
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5. A bulletin of the Census of Manufactures containing 
Statistics on the number of manufacturing establish- 
ments, kinds of industries, number of employes, 
wages and salaries paid, expenditures for materials 
and supplies, value added by manufacture, and value 
of products. 


As long as the supply lasts, each public library 
will be provided with the publications covering the 
various subjects enumerated upon written request 
addressed to the Bureau of the Census, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. The publications so furnished will 
be limited to the issues covering the state in which 
the library is located. 
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Overcoming racial prejudices is a public rela- 
tions job—and one of the most difficult—not only 
for libraries and schools but for industry, labor 
groups, and civic organizations as well. The Coun- 
cil for Demoéracy of New York City is a national! 
nonpartisan, nonpolitical organization which is 
committed to removing tensions and conflicts in 
racial and religious relations, promoting harmoni- 
ous relations between labor and management, and 
explaining international issues. Its work consists 
of making surveys, studies, reports, and analyses of 
many subjects such as anti-Semitism, refugees, and 
minority groups. Materials are available to educa- 
tional institutions. Plays, radio scripts, and re- 
prints of articles will be supplied upon request. 

Probably the most successful experiment in the 
teaching of tolerance has been that conducted with 
school children of Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
known as the “Springfield Plan.’’ Nobody preaches 
tolerance but children are given actual facts to 
read: that a Jew helped to finance George Wash- 
ington and the Revolution and that a Negro par- 
ticipated in the Boston Tea Party. Children, by 
and large, are without prejudice and only acquire 
it by association with unthinking adults. Inciden- 
tally, watch for a film shortly to be released by 
Hollywood and called “It Happened in Spring- 
field.” It is the story of a wounded GI who returns 
home to find that his family are being persecuted 
as “foreigners.” His visit to Springfield where he 
sees children of all races and creeds living together 
gives him hope for the American democracy for 
which he fought. You might arrange for a tie-in 
with your local theater manager when this film 
comes to your town and by all means urge your 
patrons, both young and old, to see it. 

Many other agencies issue materials which will 
be of help to you in creating understanding and eli- 
minating prejudice. Ask to be placed on the mail- 
ing lists of the following organizations. 

American Council on Race Relations 

32 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois 

National Urban League 

1133 Broadway, New York 
Friends of Democracy 
137 East 57th Street, New York 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Common Council for American Unity 
222 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Bureau for Intercultural Education 
119 West 55th Street, New York 
American Jewish Congress 
1834 Broadway, New York 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People 
69 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS * 


{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company, Communications should be addressed, Frances 
Cheney, Joint University Libraries, Nashville 4, Ten- 
nessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. BATES, RALPH S. Scientific Societies in the 
United States. New York, Wiley, 1945. 246p. 
$3.50 

2. BENNETT, Harry, ed. The Chemical For- 
mulary. v. 7. Brooklyn, Chemical Publishing Com- 
pany, 1945. 474p. $6 

3. Bair, JULIAN M. Practical and Theoretical 
Photography. New York, Pitman, 1945. 243p. 
$2.50 

4. Boccs, SAMUEL W. and DoroTHy Corn- 
WELL Lewis. The Classification and Cataloging of 
Maps and Atlases. New York, Special Libraries 
Association, 1945. 175p. 

5. BRUuCHISS, Louis. Aircraft Armament. New 
York, Aerosphere, Inc., 370 Lexington Avenue, 
1945. 224p. $6 

6. Du Bois, W. E. B. and Guy B. JOHNSON. 
Encyclopedia of the Negro. New York, Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, 1945. 208p. Preparatory volume 


with reference lists and reports, $2.75. Available 
from H. W. Wilson Company. 
7. GREENE, EARLE R. and others. Birds of 


Georgia, a preliminary check list and bibliography 
of Georgia ornithology. Athens, University of 
Georgia Press, 1945. 1llp. $2 

8. Griscom, LupLow. Modern Bird Study. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1945. 190p. 
$2.50 

9. HACKETT, ALICE PAYNE. 
Best Sellers, 1895-1945. 
1945. 140p. $3 

10. Hiscox, GARDNER D., ed. Henley's Twen- 
tieth Century Book of Formulas, Processes and 
Trade Secrets. 1944 rev. and enl. ed. by T. 
O’Conor Sloane. New York, Henley, 1944. 865p. 
$4 

11. IRVINE, THEODORA. A Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary of Shakespearean Proper Names. New 
York, Barnes and Noble, 1944. (“College Outline 
Series’) 387p. paper, $1; cloth, $2 

12. The Literary Market Place, 1945. 
New York, Bowker, 1945. 152p. $2.50 

13. MCKENNY, MARGARET and EDITH F, JOHN- 
STON. A Book of Wayside Fruits. New York, 
Macmillan, 1945. 80p. $2.50 

14. PorRTER, BERN. Henry Miller: a chronol- 
ogy and bibliography. The Author, 2303 Durant, 
Berkeley, California, 1945. 36p. $1.50 

15. SOMMER, F. E. Fundamental German for 
Reference Work in 15 Lessons. The Author, 4111 
West 48th Street, Cleveland 9, Ohio. 31p. mimeo- 
graphed. $1 

16. SONNECK, Oscar G. T. A Bibliography of 
Early Secular American Music. (18th Century). 
Rev. and enl. by William Treat Upton. Washing- 
ton, The Library of Congress Music Division, 


Fifty Years of 
New York, Bowker, 


Sth ed. 


SEPTEMBER 1945 


Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 





1945. 617p. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. $1.75 

17. U.S. OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION. 
American Handbook. Washington, Public Affairs 
Press, 1945. 508p. $3.75 

18. Watt, Homer A. and WILLIAM W. 
Watt. A Dictionary of English Literature. New 
York, Barnes and Noble, 1945. (‘College Outline 
Series’) 430p. paper, $1.25 

19. WHO's WHO IN LATIN AMERICA. Stan- 
ford University Press, 1945- To be published 
in 7 parts. pt. 2, 103p. cloth, $2.25; paper, $1.50 

20. WoOoLBERT, ROBERT GALE. Foreign Af- 
fairs Bibliography. . . 1932-1942. New York, 
Harper (for Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., 58 
East 68th Street, New York) 1945. 705p. $6 


21. Yearbook of American Labor. v. 1, War 
Labor Policies. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1945. 655p. $7.50 


Science and Technology 


ECENT reference books include a number of 

revised and enlarged editions of important 
titles which have long been familiar to the librar- 
ian, as well as.some titles which fill or are intended 
to fill a long-felt need. In the first category appears 
the familiar Henley's Twentieth Century Book of 
Formulas“ with new sections on plastics and pho- 
tography, with special attention to new methods in 
the cosmetic and perfume industry, and to material 
from foreign technical periodicals and books. The 
new volume of the Chemical Formulary*, on the 
other hand, is made up of hundreds of new formu- 
lae, with no repetition or duplication of the six 
earlier volumes, for which a cumulative index has 
been issued. In the last volume appears the for- 
mula for D.D.T. insect powder, with the added 
caution that it is ‘slightly toxic to the higher forms 
of life also.” The section on food products, with 
its cream-whipping aids and recipes for various 
kinds of meat loaf reflects the war food situation. 


The new edition of Practical and Theoretical 
Photography* is addressed to the general reader, 
but the arrangement of topics as originally planned 
for use in college classes in photography has 
been retained. Earlier material included has been 
brought up to date and a chapter on aerial photog- 
raphy and surveying has been added, together wii. 
many new illustrations, tables, and diagrams. The 
author is associate professor of physics and photog- 
raphy at the University of Colorado. 

Probably better classed with art than with horti- 
culture is A Book of Wayside Fruits," companion 
volume to the authors’ Book of Wild Flowers and 
Book of Garden Flowers, for Edith Johnston's il- 
lustrations, most of them in color, are the most at- 
tractive feature of the book. The enthusiastic style 
of the descriptive notes and the small number of 
fruits included make it a better addition to the 
browsing room than to the reference collection. 
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Scientific Socteties in the United States’ is the 
first extensive account of the history and influence 
of this important type of organization and together 
with the recently published work on historical soci- 
eties in the United States it will certainly “help to 
fill a gap in the literature dealing with the intellec- 
tual history of our country’’ as stated in the preface. 
Proceedings, transactions, and other publications of 
hundreds of national, state, and local societies have 
been used in its compilation, in addition to numer- 
ous secondary sources. Chronologically arranged, 
with chapters dealing with the eighteenth century ; 
the period of national growth, 1800-1865; the tri- 
umph of specialization, 1866-1918; American sci- 
entific societies and world science, 1919-1944; it 
concludes with a chapter on the increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge. Of especial reference value 
is the excellent bibliography which includes princi- 
pal guides, lists, and histories of scientific societies, 
references to international scientific organizations, 
and biographical guides to American men of sci- 
ence. 


Two new bird books are Griscom’s Modern Bird 
Study* and Birds of Georgia." The object of the 
former is “to show that the study of birds is not 
only a branch of scientific research but that it also 
contains many topics of interest to the layman,” to 
whom the first five chapters will appeal. More tech- 
nical chapters on distribution and classification are 
included, but the first part deals with the capacity 
and intelligence of birds, their adaptability and 
their migration. Birds of Georgia will be of inter- 
est to Southern libraries that wish to supplement 
such popular bird books as Peterson or Forbush 
and May. It contains nothing on habits or means of 
identification, but it does give occurrence and dis- 
tribution of the various species. 

Aerosphere, Inc. has added another well illus- 
trated title to its growing list of publications in the 
field of aviation. It is Aircraft Armament,’ which 
in addition to its separate sections on bombs, ma- 
chine guns, cannon, ammunition, turrets, foreign 
aircraft weapons, gives an extremely interesting ac- 
count of future aircraft weapons and air warfare. 
Special reference features include a glossary of 
terms and a large number of diagrams and illustra- 
tions. 


Language and Literature 


Two new titles in the “College Outline Series” 
are excellent additions to the ready reference shelf 
—lIrvine’s Pronouncing Dictionary of Shakespear- 
ean Proper Names “ and Watt's Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Literature.” The former is a reissue, with re- 
cent addenda, of the author's How to Pronounce 
the Names in Shakespeare and is the first and only 
book in the English language that gives the pro- 
nunciation of all the proper names found in Shake- 
speare’s plays. It also gives place names and in- 
cludes for each name a brief explanation and spe- 
cific references to act, scene, and line. A shorter 
section presents the complete dramatis personae of 
each play. Preferences in pronunciation of promi- 
nent scholars and actors are quoted and authority is 
cited in the case of disputed pronunciation. 


The latter “is designed for all who would appre- 
ciate a concise cyclopedia of literary facts and ter- 
minology, biographical data, and brief critical eval- 
uations.” By far the greater portion of the book is 
made up of a dictionary of authors, with brief sec- 
tions on anonymous works, glossary of literary 
terms, note on versification and a chronological 
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chart. The biographical and critical notes on about 
nine hundred writers from the Old English period 
to the present, are quite readable and vary in length 
according to the importance of the biographee. 
Since it is so inexpensive it might be considered as 
a substitute for the Oxford Companion in a small 
library with limited budget. 

Sommer’s little pamphlet, Fundamental German 
for Reference Work * is aimed at research workers 
who need at least a superficial knowledge of that 
language in order to use the many valuable ref- 
erence works published in German. The method 
of presentation of material makes it an excellent 
self-help tool and should be at least a partial solu- 
tion for those librarians who “would like to know 
a little German.” 

With The Literary Market Place™ most librar- 
ians are familiar and its fifth edition follows the 
form of earlier editions in giving a directory of per- 
sonnel of publishing houses, organizations and 
publications connected with the marketing of lit- 
erary material. Not to be overlooked is the short 
and practical list of reference sources from which 
more detailed information can be obtained. 


Files of The Bookman and The Publishers’ 
Weekly have been drawn on largely in the com- 
pilation of Fifty Years of Best Sellers, 1895-1945." 
Miss Hackett has stated that “comment upon lit- 
erary and social currents is only incidental in this 
book"’ and the contents include the structure of the 
best sellers, a chronological list, best seller subjects, 
a list of American titles arranged in order of sales, 
best sellers before 1880, and a selective bibliog- 
raphy. In the chronological list the ten best selling 
fiction titles and in some cases the ten best selling 
nonfiction titles are given, together with a summary 
of the important happenings of the year and a few 
general statements on the popularity of: the titles 
listed. The subject classification is particularly in- 
teresting and embraces such subjects as Bible, comic 
books, detective stories, dictionaries, government 
publications, juveniles, westerns, and religious 
books. In the list arranged by order of sales (Jn 
His Steps to The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse) Book-of-the-Month Club and Literary Guild 
selections are indicated by symbols. 

The compiler of the Henry Miller bibliography “ 
states that he knows nothing whatever about bibli- 
ography and that he had always thought that com- 
pilers of such were stupid, gentle souls and then 
proceeds to outline his trials and tribulations before 
presenting the results. These latter include a chro- 
nology, a list of books and brochures, with various 
editions noted, a list of books containing original 
material by Henry Miller, and finally a chronologi- 
cal list of articles and reviews on Miller from books 
and periodicals. The compiler claims that this 
labor of love is 82.3 per cent complete. It should 
be quite a help to collectors of Miller, few though 
they be. 


Maps and Atlases 


The new cataloging manual compiled by Boggs 
and Lewis‘ is intended for those libraries with 
sepatate map collections, though it can be adapted 
to meet the needs of a consolidated book and map 
catalog. Six main parts cover classification and fil- 
ing, the catalog card, organization of the catalog, 
technical notes, classification schedules, and subject 
headings. A brief bibliography is appended. The 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Happy New Year! 


O, you have not been sent a copy of last Janu- 

ary's Bulletin by mistake, nor did your editor 
suffer a sunstroke in the hayfield today. This is 
still the September issue, and your editor is still 
approximately rational. 

For the Bulletin and for most school librarians 
this is truly the beginning of a new year—more 
truly than is the calendar break in January. This 
is the time when we return from vacations of many 
sorts to resume active work at our main interest and 
to put into practice some of the ideas, plans, proj- 
ects, devices that have occurred to us during the 
free’ time of summer. If any idea of yours bats 
out a home run (or even a single) won't you please 
pass it on so that someone else may try it? Or if 
an idea that sounded good goes foul, perhaps some- 
one else can tell you why. This page is your page; 
a place for you both to ask questions and give 
answers. Please use it. 


Library Instruction for Teachers 


Last April we asked if any teacher training insti- 
tutes give courses in library service to their students. 
With one exception (Washington), all comments 
have been from the South and most have asked for 
help because they, too, are interested in seeing such 
courses established. Does this indicate that other 
parts of the country are not interested in library 
courses for teachers? Or are they already giving 
courses and so have no problem? If they are giving 
courses, are these isolated courses, or do they lead 
to a minor or a major in library science, or even to 
a library degree? The New England state whose 
problem prompted the question is considering a 
degree-granting course in its teachers colleges and 
would like to hear from any who already offer such 
courses. 

From Eleanor Harkins, of the Library Science 
Department at the Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus (and also president of the Mis- 
sissippi Library Association and a member of the 
State Library Comimission), comes word of the 
work there: 

Our department, accredited by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, offers a major and a 
minor in library science. Two of our courses are required 
subjects for all elementary education majors. One course 
is Children’s Literature, a survey of children’s literature 
from the preschool age to junior high school. The other is 
called Materials of Instruction in Teaching, and is de- 
scribed as: ‘‘A general course designed primarily to inform 
teachers in training of library materials in their special 
fields and how to obtain specific information as required 
by their work. It includes sources, selection, organization, 
and use of materials of instruction, including courses of 





* This monthly department about school and children’s 
libraries is prepared under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
All school librarians are invited to utilize this department 
for the discussion of their problems. Inquiries, sugges- 
tions, and contributions should be sent to Mary M. Pike. 
Windham High School Library, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
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study and units of work; texts, reference books, library 
facilities, and ephemeral publications; visual and auditory 
materials. Opportunity is given students or committees to 
carry on intensive study in the area of special interest." 

This course has been elected by a number of students, 
prospective teachers, majoring in other departments. |! 
consider it one of the most progressive measures taken in 
a college to further the interest of libraries in the school. 


And We Had Music 


Some time ago we passed on to you a request for 
articles on city elementary school libraries. This 
story of an experiment comes from Imogene Smith, 
Newbern Grammar School, Tennessee, who apolo- 
gizes for having ‘‘an enrollment of only 410’ but 
who thinks the idea could be used in larger schools, 
too. 

“Oh, Miss Imogene, let’s turn your story period 
into a music period,” said the third-grade teacher 
one day as I walked into the office just as the 
principal was urging that something be done with 
music. 

What to do? The librarian wants to help the 
teachers in the school, but after all, she is not a 
music teacher. 

““We have some books in the library on music,” 
I temporized, wanting to keep the teacher's con- 
fidence and not wanting to give up my story period. 
“Perhaps we can work out something.”’ 

Back in the library, I hurriedly took down Ste- 
phen Foster and His Little Dog Tray and decided 
that the third-grade children might enjoy singing 
some of the songs. We mimeographed the words 
of each song which is given in the book, and the 
teacher put the songs together in booklet form so 
that each child might have a copy. For the next 
story period we went to the cafeteria, where chairs 
were placed around the piano. I told the story 
(one chapter during each story period) and played 
the songs which were given in the book. The chil- 
dren found the songs in the booklets and sang them. 
At the beginning of each story period some child 
would tell briefly where we had stopped in our 
book. After playing parts of a song I would ask the 
children to name it. 

It was some trouble to have the chairs grouped 
near the piano for the period, and I wondered if the 
children were enjoying the book enough to’ make it 
worth the effort. It seemed that they were. 

One Monday morning a mother who has a 
daughter in the third grade asked, ‘““Do you tell the 
third grade about Stephen Foster today?"’ 

“Yes,” I said, “Mondays and Thursdays are story 
periods for the third-graders.”’ 

“I'm so glad you are doing that,” she said. 
“Julia really loves the stories and is learning quite 
a bit about Foster’s life. This morning she said, 
‘Oh, goody. Monday morning! We'll get to hear 
about Stevie Foster today!’ ”’ 

Well, I decided that if this story could make a 
child look forward to “blue Monday,” it must be 
worth the effort. 


(Continued on page 67) 
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PROBLEM that often confronts county li- 

brarians is the consolidating of independent 
libraries into a county system. In Washington 
County, Maryland, the second oldest county library 
in the country, a unique situation exists. Although 
the library was organized on a county-wide basis, 
a number of the small communities organized their 
own libraries. 

A variety of situations existed in the different 
local communities and although all the libraries re- 
ceived weekly or fortnightly exchange of books, 
some local ce--munities paid their own librarians 
while the main library paid the salaries in other 
communities. 

The local libraries had their own boards of trus- 
tees but there was no record in the main library as 
to who the trustees were and in some instances the 
trustees never met. These libraries are in commu- 
nities varying from 600 to 1,800 in population. 
Local budgets varied from $15 to $600 per year. 
Each had its own book stock (in the main, dona- 
tions by local residents) from 1,000 to 5,000 
books. These were not cataloged and many of the 
books were in bad physical condition or “dead 
wood” and took up valuable space. 


Within the past three years it has been possible 
to work more closely with the libraries throughout 
the county and in order for the trustees in the local 
communities to understand what service the county 
library rendered to them, a contract to be signed by 
the libraries in the county and the county library 
has been worked out. 


The contract is included here in the hope that 
some of the material will prove helpful for any 
county librarian who may have to organize a county 
library and yet have local communities who wish to 
continue with their own board of trustees. 

It may seem to some who have been fortunate in 
organizing a library with the complete control in 
the headquarters library that this is a cumbersome 
system and a great deal of work. However, those 
of us who have worked with it can see some decided 
advantages. This system assures the active interest 
of at least the board of trustees in each of the 
communities. 











CONTRACT 
THIS AGREEMENT, made this day of —— 
A.D., ———, between the — County Free Library 
of —————, and the — Free Library of ————— 


WITNESSETH: That for and in consideration of the 
mutual covenants and agreements hereinafter contained, 
each of the parties does hereby agree with the other as 
follows: 

The —-———— County Free Library covenants and agrees: 

1. That it will work in close cooperation with the 

- —— Free Library. 

2. That it will have a member of its staff visit the 

-- - Free Library at least once a year and come to 
the —-————— Free Library on call, if at all feasible to 
do so. 

* Librarian, Washington County Free Library, Hagers 
town, Maryland. This department is sponsored by the 
County and Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of 
which Mrs. Holzapfel is chairman. 
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3. That it will advise with the —-———— Free Library 
on its problems of finance, organization, etc. 

4. That it will furnish a weekly exchange of its books 
to supplement the Free Library's collection ; 
the selection of these books to be based upon the known 
needs of the community and from suggestions of the local 
librarian, together with requests for specific titles and/or 
subject material. 

5. That it will pay the transportation both ways for 
this exchange. 

6. That it will do reference work from its larger col 
lection. 

7. That it will evaluate the book stock of the 
—— Free Library at least once every two years. 

8. That it will keep the books of the —— Free 
Library in good repair. 

9. That it will buy all the books for the 
Free Library at its special discounts, giving first consid 
eration to suggestions and requests of the —— Free 
Library. 

10. That if requested, it will furnish annually, semi 
annually, but not oftener than quarterly a report to the 
— Free Library of the books bought. 

11. That it will keep the accession record of the 
—————— Free Library, which lists the books, the date 
acquired, the source, and the price, open for inspection 
at all times. 

12. That it will process the books bought and the 
acceptable gifts for circulation at the ——— Free Li 
brary. This includes the classifying and cataloging 

13. That it will permit the Free Library to 
keep the fines from all overdue books for miscellaneous 
expenses. Fines collected for lost and damaged books 
belonging to the — County Free Library should 
be forwarded to the County Free Library. 

14. That it will furnish all the supplies for the 

Free Library, except small incidentals which 
are to be bought with money derived from the fines. 

15. That the County Librarian or representative from 
the staff of the County Free Library will come 
to the Board of Directors’ meeting of the —-———— Free 
Library when deemed necessary by the ——— Free 
Library or the County Free Library. 

16. That it will call a meeting of the Board of Trus 
tees or the County Committee of the Board of Trustees 











of the —————— County Free Library to meet with the 
President or representative of the Board of Directors of 
the —————— Free Library once a year. 


17. That it will hold an all-day meeting for the 
county librarians once each year and provide the meal 

18. That it will assist with the publicity and special 
projects which the — Free Library may wish to 
undertake. 





19. That it will go over this agreement with the 
Board of Directors of the — Free Library at inter 
vals of from two to five years for changes and modifica 
tions. 

In consideration of the above covenants and agreements 
on the part of the - County Free Library, the 
Free Library covenants and agrees: 





1. That it will maintain a free library in - 
open to all the public without payment of any dues for 
membership. 

2. That it will provide adequate quarters and equip 
ment for said library and pay the expenses of mainte 
nance, such as heat, light, etc. 

3. That it will select and pay a librarian agreeable to 
the community and satisfactory to the —--——— County 
Free Library. 

4. That it will provide and arrange for paying a sub 
stitute or assistant who could help in rush times and keep 
the library open in the absence of the regular librarian. 
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5. That it will provide a basic, even though small, 
book stock of both adult and juvenile books. 

6. That it will keep the said library open at least 
eleven hours a week and at hours necessary to serve 
school children and at least one night for adults. 

7. That it will keep the records of circulation and 
registration, etc. and furnish same to —-———— County 
Free Library by the third day of the month. 

8. That it will leave the said library's shelf list and 
accession records at the — County Free Library. 

9. That it will assume the minor repair of its own 
books. 

10. That it will accept the decision of the --——— 
County Free Library in regard to discarding books. 

11. That it will send all gifts of books to the 
———— County Free Library to be prepared for circu- 
lation at the — Free Library. 

12. That it will budget the income of the said li- 
brary, setting aside a book budget to be deposited in not 
less than quarterly installments to the — County 
Free Library's account for it to purchase books for the 
Free Library. 

13, That it will spend at least 60 per cent of this 
book budget for children’s books. 

14, That it will provide the ————— 
Library with a key to said library. 

15. That it will keep fines for miscellaneous small 
expenses—blotters, pen points, etc. 

16. That it will hold at least two Board meetings a 
year and have the —————— librarian attend these meet- 
ings. 

17. That it will send a notice of these meetings and 
the minutes of the meetings to the County Librarian of 
the —— - County Free Library. 

18. That it will have the President of the Board of 
Directors or a representative of said library meet once a 
year with the Board of Trustees or the County Commit- 
tee of the Board of Trustees of the --———— County Free 
Library at a meeting called by the ——— County Free 
Library. 

19. That it will pay transportation and time for the 
librarian to come to an all-day meeting once a year at 








County Free 


20. That it will go over this agreement with the 
County Free Library at intervals of two to five 
years for changes and modifications. 


* * * 


WITNESS the names of the parties hereto duly signed 
by the 4 meg of the Board of Trustees of the — 
County Free Library and the President of the Board of 
Directors of the —-———— Free Library and the seals of the 
parties duly attested by their respective Secretaries. 


THE ————— COUNTY FREE LIBRARY 
By ——- 
President 
ATTEST: oa 
Secretary 
THE ———— FREE LIBRARY 
By ————— 
President 
ATTEST: ~ 
Secretary 
S 8 


JUVENILE AUTHOR OBITS 


JUNE 3. Gertrude Crownfield, author and teacher ; 
in New York City; after a long illness; seventy- 
eight. Miss Crownfield, whose field was American 
history, wrote historical fiction for children. 
Among her numerous books are Mistress Mary, 
Cristina of Old New York, and Proud Lady. 


JuLy 11. Edna Abigail Foster, author and editor; 
in Boston. Miss Foster, former associate editor of 
The Youth's Companian, and contributor to jour- 
nals and magazines since 1893, was the author of a 
number of children’s books, among them Cordelia’ s 
Pathway Out (1905) and Barbara's Bridge (1917). 
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(Continued from page 65) 


Our principal knew what we were doing in the 
story period, heard the children singing, and sug- 
gested that we sing some of the songs at a Parent 
Teacher Association meeting. As Widening Trails, 
by William H. Johnson, was being used by the 
fifth-grade children as a text, the principal sug- 
gested that the fifth-graders be on the program with 
us. They made posters illustrating songs which had 
been written by Stephen Foster and we decided 
what songs we would sing. 

In the middle of our story and planning, a radio 
program presented the life of Stephen Foster. The 
librarian did not hear it! The third-grade teacher 
did not hear it! ! The fifth-grade teacher did not 
hear it! ! ! The principal did not hear it!!! ! But 
the children in the third- and fifth-grades heard it; 
and we, well, we heard about it after all. 

We decided to use “Oh, Susanna,” ““Camptown 
Races,” “Old Black Joe,” “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” and “Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair.” 
At the meeting, pupils from the fifth grade gave a 
short sketch of Foster’s life and introductions to the 
songs, which were sung by the third-grade children. 
The parents enjoyed the program. 


Results of music during the story period. The 
teacher was pleased. The principal was pleased. 
The pupils were pleased. The parents were pleased 
Need we add—the librarian was pleased! 


“We Like to Go to the 
Library” 


That's what the boys and girls in the elementary 
grades of the Peabody Demonstration School, con- 
nected with the George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers at Nashville, say about their -library periods. 
Judging from an illustrated folder sent out by the 
college, these library periods are a regular part of 
the elementary school instruction, but far from 
routine. Library visits begin with the first grade 
when children come with a student teacher who 
tells them stories or shows them picture books. In 
the second grade a child may choose a book and 
take it back to his room. A novel idea, and one 
giving an idea of enlarged library service, is the 
“bookmobile” and the “make-believe” village of 
the third-graders. The “bookmobile” is an ordinary 
two-shelf library truck but for the time it is a book- 
mobile making a trip around the town. The chil- 
dren choose “homesites” in the room (an incentive 
to sit some place besides in the easy chairs or on the 
settee). The book truck goes past the houses and 
the residents choose their books. The children take 
turns at being truck drivers. The books on the 
truck are the new ones for the elementary school 
library. They are kept on the truck to be taken 
around to the townspeople until all the grades have 
had a chance to see all the books. During each li- 
brary period when the truck is in operation, the 
children choose books, examine them, and return 
them to the truck on its second trip which pretends 
it is a week later. ‘This makes it possible for every- 
one to see the new books before they are put into 
circulation. It also shows the children something 
abort the way books may be obtained in rural places 
and in some city districts, too. The book truck is 
enjoyed by all the grades from one to five but it is 
of very special interest to the third grade. 
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HOSPITAL LIBRARY SERVICE BY A PUBLIC LIBRARY 
By Margaret L. Wallace t 


OSPITAL library service by the Gary, Indiana, 
Public Library covers not only a large area 
but serves many different types of people, necessi- 
tated by the industrial nature of the city. Mercy 
Hospital with 250 beds and Methodist Hospital, a 
275-bed institution, are given semiweekly service. 
St. John’s, a small privately owned colored hospi- 
tal, is visited once a week and a collection of books 
is sent monthly to a 20-bed convalescent home. 


In addition, the hospital librarian supervises the 
library at Parramore, a 300-bed sanitarium situated 
at Crown Point, Indiana, a distance of 12 miles 
from Gary. This is the largest hospital for the care 
of tubercular patients in the state. The salary of 
the librarian is paid by the Lake County Tubercu- 
losis Association and the Gary and Hammond pub- 
lic libraries furnish books in addition to those that 
are donated 


A collection of books is also sent monthly to 
Mt. Mercy Sanitarium, a psychiatric hospital lo- 
cated at Dyer, Indiana, 18 miles from Gary. A 
sister is in charge of the distribution of books. 


Since Gary is an industrial city, the patients have 
mostly an industrial background. Service includes 
wards and private rooms for the white and Negro 
Americans, the foreign-born, and 25 beds reserved 
at Mercy Hospital for employees of the U.S. Steel 
Company. 


Library service is also extended to city and staff 
doctors, other hospital personnel, and students in 
the training schools. 


In order to supplement the medical and psychi- 
atric program in the hospital the librarian must 
make a critical evaluation of the patient's reading 
as a therapeutic agent. An intensive study as to 
which book will be more useful and why, and 
which should be avoided, is necessary. Not only re- 
cent fiction but that of yesterday must be examined; 
also broad classes of nonfiction such as travel and 
biography; books that fit into the occupational 
therapy program; and technical and educational 
material for long-time cases. 


During September 1925, when hospital library 
service was instituted by the Gary Public Library, 
179 books were circulated. Final statistics for 1944 
showed 36,689 books circulated. This included 
23,197 adult fiction, 11,296 adult nonfiction, 384 
juvenile fiction, and 1,812 juvenile nonfiction. The 
hospital librarian called upon 28,407 patients, an- 





* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 
department. Correspondence and contributions should 
be addressed to the editor of ‘“‘The Special Librarian’’: 
Margaret Bonnell, Assistant Librarian, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


+ Hospital Librarian, Gary, Indiana, Public Library. 
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swered 244 reference questions, and supplied 550 
reserves. 

The national emergency has definitely changed 
the picture of hospital library service. In the past, 
the value of hospital library service has been based 
on untested assumptions rather than upon syste- 
matic scientific observation and controlled experi- 
mentation, with no definite plan for the future. 
The need for therapeutic treatment for returning 
wounded soldiers has convinced the government of 
the value of this service and the necessity of a 
planned expansion both quantitative and qualita- 
tive. 

Through correspondence and personal observa- 
tion I find that the reconditioning program in Army 
hospitals is particularly important, not only to 
Army librarians but to other hospital librarians as 
well. The work being done in the reconditioning 
services has had far-reaching effects on patients and 
will be applied elsewhere in the future. 


A hospital librarian must have an understanding 
of human relations and must be able to classify her 
patients and work out a practical program, keeping 
in mind that the patient is an individual and is ill 


Close personal contact with patients, careful se- 
lection of books, and supervision of patients’ read- 
ing are very important in making the book prescrip- 
tions of real therapeutic value, in satisfying the 
patient, and in obtaining the cooperation of physi 
cians and other personnel of the hospital. Persons 
initiating the service must appreciate that every 
service in a hospital must be a part of the treatment 
of patients and that the hospital cannot be con- 
verted into a branch library with the practice of 
medicine incidental to orthodox library operation 


Since hospital library service need involve no 
revolutionary changes in library thought or practice 
there is no reason why it should not become avail- 
able to many hospital units. By the continued ex- 
penditure of effort on the part of hospital librar- 
ians, hospital library service will gradually take its 
place with other medical specialties. 


a 8 
REFORMED? 


A few days ago a policeman delivered to the 
Schenectady Public Library 2 box of books left at 
the gate of Union College. The box, upon exam- 
ination, revealed volumes stolen last spring from 
the library's collection. Here are some of the titles: 
The Professional Thief, It's a Racket, Courtesy, 
How to Keep Out of Trouble, and Punishment 
and Reformation. 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


A.L.A. Election Results 


ALPH A. Ulveling, President-Elect for 1944- 
45, became President for 1945-46 as a result 
of last year's election. 

The Election Committee reports that the following per- 
sons have been elected: First Vice President and President- 
Elect, Mary U. Rothrock, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville; Second Vice President, Emerson Greenaway, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; Treasurer, Rudolph 
H. Gjelsness, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

The following new members of the Executive Board for 
the term 1945-49 were elected: John S. Richards, Public 
Library, Seattle; Errett Weir McDiarmid, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

The following were elected to the Council for the term 
1945-49: Charles F. Gosnell, Queens College Library, 
Flushing, New York; Helen M. Clark, State Library, 
Lansing, Michigan; R. Russell Munn, Public Library, 
Akron; Mary S. Wilkinson, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore ; Jessie Edna Boyd, University High School Li- 
brary, Oakland, and School of Librarianship, University of 
California, Berkeley; Anne M. Smith, Reference Depart- 
ment, University of British Columbia Library, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada. 

Paul North Rice, Reference Department, New York 
Public Library, New York City, was elected to fill the 
vacancy on the Council caused by the death of Jennie M. 
Flexner. His term expires in 1946. 


Inauguration of Officers 


On June 22 A.L.A. members living in the Chi- 
cago area and other members present in Chicago at 
the time attended a buffet supper and the inaugura- 
tion of Ralph A. Ulveling as A.L.A. President for 
1945-46. The meeting was held in the tapestry 
room of the future A.L.A. Headquarters at 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago. 


Wilson Elected Honorary Member 


Halsey W. Wilson, president of The H. W. 
Wilson Company and long-time friend of libraries, 
has been elected an honorary member of the Amer- 
ican Library Association by the Council, after nomi- 
nation by the Executive Board. Mr. Wilson, as 
most librarians know, has always been cooperative 
in the promotion of projects which would be of 
benefit to libraries and librarians. His election as 
an honorary member places him on a short list of 
distinguished friends of the library world: since its 
founding the A.L.A. has conferred honorary mem- 
bership on only twenty-seven persons. The other 
living honorary members are Ross Collins, Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge, Herbert Clark Hoover, and 
Herbert Putnam. 


Washington Representative 
Paul Howard, librarian of the Gary, Indiana, 


Public Library, has been selected by the A.L.A. 
Federal Relations Committee and the A.L.A. Exec- 
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utive Board as the A.L.A.’s representative in its 
new Washington office. The office is being f- 
nanced from funds contributed by librarians and 
friends of libraries through the Library Develop- 
ment Fund. Mr. Howard hopes to report for duty 
in Washington not later than October 1. 


L.D.F. Executive Assistant 


Muriel F. Perry, librarian, Carnegie-Stahl Free 
Public Library, Bellevue, Ohio, has been given a 
leave of absence by her library board to serve as ex- 
ecutive assistant to the Library Development Fund 
Campaign Committee. Miss Perry is assisting in 
the continuation of the campaign, which the Cam- 
paign Committee feels should be carried on until 
all librarians and friends of libraries have been 
given an opportunity to participate. 


Citation of Trustees 


At the meeting in Chicago on June 22, the 
A.L.A. Jury on Citation of Trustees presented the 
citations for this year to Mrs. Albert W. Errett, 
trustee of the Kewanee, Illinois, Public Library, 
and M. M. Harris, trustee of the San Antonio Pub- 
lic Library and editor of the San Antonio Express 
and Evening News. 


Library Day Canceled 


Although all arrangements for the Library Day 
at Chautauqua, announced several months ago, had 
been made, on the recommendation of the director 
of program and education at Chautauqua, the plans 
were canceled. The reason was that accommoda- 
tions for additional reservations at Chautauqua 
were unavailable and it was felt that unless a good 
library group attended the meeting it might not be 
a success. 


Visitors 


Julian Marchena, director of the National Li- 
brary, San José, Costa Rica, is visiting libraries in 
this country on a travel grant awarded by the State 
Department. He spent several days in and around 
Chicago under the sponsorship of the A.L.A. 


John F. D. Scarborough, an architect from Mel- 
bourne, Australia, is visiting libraries in Great Brit- 
ain, Sweden, and the United States, in anticipation 
of planning a library for the University of Mel- 
bourne. He visited A.L.A. Headquarters in July. 


Elena Braceras, National Library of Uruguay, 
and Elvira Lerena, Biblioteca Artigas-Washington, 
Montevideo, who studied library science under 
Arthur E. Gropp in Montevideo, and who have just 
completed a year’s work in the Denver Library 
School, are making a tour of visits to libraries 
under the A.L.A.’s auspices. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Our Stake in the Air 


NTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS, the second 
book in the new volume of the Reference Shelf, 
is a compilation of the background, and pro and 
con arguments about many phases of the question, 
“who may fly where.’” An answer satisfactory to all 
concerned is an inseparable part of any workable 
plan for permanent peace. The book includes a 
résumé of the Civil Aviation Conference held in 
Chicago late last fall, with representatives of fifty- 
four nations in attendance. Differences of opinion 
are noted and agreements reached summarized: 
The Five-Freedoms Document, The Two-Freedoms 
Document, Interim Agreement, The International 
Civil Aviation Organization, and International Air 
Transport Agreement. Our stake in the future air- 
ways of the world is tremendous. INTERNA- 
TIONAL AIRWAYS presents the picture as drawn 
by the experts for the layman. 


Peacetime Conscription 


Peacetime conscription, a postwar problem very 
much to the fore today, in Washington, in the 
press, on the air, is the subject of the 1944-1945 
National University Extension Association propo- 
sition—Resolved: that every able-bodied male citi- 
zen of the United States should have one year of 
full-time military training before attaining age 
twenty-four. “Peacetime Conscription’”’ is also the 
title of a Reference Shelf compilation, available in 
the near future, which will bring together the more 
forceful arguments for and against conscription 
that have been presented. Two earlier books on 
the subject in the same series are available at re- 
duced prices. (see the ‘“Lighthouse’’ for June 
1945). 


Memorable Addresses 


The seventh annual edition of -REPRESENTA- 
TIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES, 1944-1945, again 
mirrors what America has been saying and think- 
ing in the past twelve months, by reprinting the 
outstanding speeches of the period under the fol- 
lowing general headings: End of the European 
War, America and International Collaboration, 
America and National Defense, The Fourth Term 
Campaign, End of a Regime, American Ideals, So- 
cial and Economic Principles, Education and the 
War, America and Religion. Brief biographical 
sketches are given for the twenty-nine speakers. 
They include Roosevelt, Truman, Churchill, Eisen- 
hower, King, Dewey, Eden, Stassen, Stettinius, 
Wallace, Rockefeller, and Shapley. The editor has 
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contributed a valuable introduction on what consti 
tutes a successful speech, and notes on the occasion, 
background, manner of delivery, and audience re 
action for each speech. The book is again pub 
lished in the Reference Shelf. 


The 31st U.D.A. 


A thirty-one-year record is proof that a book fills 
a definite need. Volume XXXI of the UNIVER- 
SITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL: 1944-1945, like its 
predecessors, will be a verbatim record of the out- 
standing intercollegiate debates and discussions of 
the preceding year. A debate on conscription is in- 
cluded in the following table of contents: The par- 
tition of Germany, World peace settlement, Ad 
mission of all races to state universities, Cartels, 
Compulsory universal military training, Permanent 
federal economic control, Settling labor disputes by 
legislation. 


Have You Subscribed ? 


In addition to the three titles in the new Ref 
erence Shelf, briefly described, there is a fourth 
book, DUMBARTON OAKS, published in the 
late spring, and already out of print, as the first of 
the new series. Editorial work on “Anatomy of 
Intolerance’’ has begun. Future events will deter- 
mine the other two books in the current volume 
Subscribers receive the seven books as published 
for the special subscription price of six dollars. 


From Europe 


Now that the war in Europe has come to a close, 
it is a source of gratification to The Wilson Com- 
pany to find in nearly every mail letters from our 
former subscribers in European countries now freed 
from the Nazi regime. In Finland, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Denmark, and the Netherlands, booksell- 
ers and librarians are already asking to have their 
files of the CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX and 
other services brought up to date, and to be put on 
the active subscription lists once more. As one 
bookseller puts it: “Impatiently the students are 
looking for the arrival of American books.” An- 
other says: ‘“There is enormous demand for English 
and American books now especially in the scientific 
field. . . . Before the war German publications, 
especially scientific, held a dominant position in 
this country. Now there is a great opportunity for 
the American publishers to take over this role.” 
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Standard Catalogs 


The Fourth Annual Supplement to the sixth edi- 
tion of the CHILDREN’S CATALOG will be sent 
to subscribers this month. This Supplement in- 
cludes 197 titles covering mainly the books pub- 
lished since September 1944, and is to be used with 
the 1942-1944 Supplement published in 1944. 

It is planned to publish the seventh edition of 
the CHILDREN’S CATALOG in the fall of 1946. 
Titles included in this new edition will be those 
which the collaborators feel are still useful and of 
interest to children. A questionnaire to decide 
some suggested changes is being prepared. The 
editors of the CHILDREN’S CATALOG will wel- 
come names of those wishing to answer the ques- 
tionnaire, or any suggestions regarding the CHIL- 
DREN'S CATALOG. 

The 1943-1945 Supplement to the STANDARD 
CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
will be mailed to subscribers this month. This sup- 
plement supersedes all previous supplements. 
About 81 new titles have been added. 


The Union List 


Returns from the questionnaire which the A.L.A. 
Advisory Committee and The Wilson Company 
sent to librarians asking advice on the publication 
of future supplements to the UNION LIST OF 
SERIALS have been tabulated. Of these, 151 li- 
brarians thought that a regular supplement with 
holdings should be published not oftener than once 
every five years, 105 librarians voted for three-year 
supplements, and there were a few scattered votes 
for four-year, two-year, and annual supplements. 

There was an overwhelming affirmative vote in 
answer to the following question: If a regular sup- 
plement with holdings is not published each year, 
should there be published a list of new titles, 
changes in titles, titles which have ceased publica- 
tion, etc., without holdings, in the years in which 
no regular supplement appears ? 

In about half the libraries from which returns 
were received, separate records on cards are kept of 
new acquisitions and important changes in hold- 
ings so that it will not be necessary to make a com- 
plete checking each time a supplement is issued. 
Most of the libraries which have not been keeping 
such a record are starting one now. 

Work on the first supplenient has suffered the 
usual delays due to war conditions in the publish- 
ing business. However, the date of publication has 
been tentatively set for the middle of October. 


Magazines 


It is hoped to have the new edition of Laura 
Martin's MAGAZINES FOR SCHOOL LIBRAR- 
IES ready in October. This book was first issued 
under the title Magazines for High Schools. The 
new edition has been entirely rewritten—the peri- 
odicals listed have been revaluated according to 
most recent information, new titles have been 
added, and others dropped. An outstanding fea- 
ture of this new edition is a section on magazines 
for elementary school libraries. 
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Doctoral Dissertations 


Edward A. Henry, librarian of the University of 
Cincinnati Library, has found it necessary to give 
up the editorship of DOCTORAL DISSERTA- 
TIONS ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN UNIVER- 
SITIES, because of the pressure of his own official 
duties. Beginning with No. 12, for 1944-1945, 
which is now in the press, the editorship has been 
assumed by Arnold H. Trotier, assistant librarian 
of the University of Illinois. 


Honored by A.L.A. 


Last spring Halsey 
W. Wilson, president 
of The H. W. Wilson 
Company, was elected 
an honorary member of 
the American Library 
Association. One of the 
few to be so honored, 
Mr. Wilson was the 
subject of the follow- 
ing resolution, adopted 
by the Executive Board 
and the Council of 


A.L.A.: 


RESOLVED, That Halsey William Wilson be elected an 
honorary member of the American Library Association. 

Prompted by a need he experienced in his tiny bookshop 
on the campus when a student at the University of Minne 
sota in 1898, he conceived the idea of an index of current 
books, and in 1899 had three hundred subscribers in book- 
shops and libraries. 

This small beginning has grown to the present twenty- 
one specialized indexes and periodicals, which serve di- 
rectly or indirectly millions of readers. Mr. Wilson’s con- 
tribution to library efficiency and to every field where books 
and periodicals are used is beyond estimate. He has con- 
ducted his bibliographical activities in the spirit of service 
rather than merely for commercial gain. 





Staff Changes 


The summer brought some changes in Wilson 
Company personnel. Isabel Monro, associate edi- 
tor of the “Standard Catalog” series, retired in 
June, after years of valuable service, and will spend 
some of her time collaborating with her sister in 
the compilation of a subject index to American 
paintings. Miss Monro has been succeeded by Dor- 
othy Herbert West, a graduate of the Carnegie 
Library of Atlanta Library School (now the Emory 
University Library School), who for seventeen 
years has been connected with the Public Library 
of Birmingham, Alabama. For the past six and a 
half years Miss West has been librarian of the Bir- 
mingham Library’s county department, the Jeffer- 
son County Free Library. She will work with Dor- 
othy E. Cook, editor of the “Standard Catalog” 
series. 

Also newly associated with the “Standard Cata- 
log’’ series is Ruth Giles, assistant to Frances 
Clarke Sayers, superintendent of work with chil- 
dren at the New York Public Library. Miss Giles, 
who has degrees from the Greenville Woman's 
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College and the Simmons College School of Library 
Science, worked for several years in the schools 
division and as a children’s librarian at the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia, and later as 
children’s librarian in séveral branches of the New 
York Public Library. She is chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Children’s Library Asso- 
ciation of the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People. Through the courtesy of the 
New York Public Library, Miss Giles is loaned to 
The Wilson Company for part-time work as joint 
editor of the seventh edition of the CHILDREN’S 
CATALOG, to be published in 1946. 

Adelede E. Pearse, school librarian, who cata- 
loged and organized the libraries of the Schenec- 
tady, New York, schools, joined the staff of Stand- 
ard Catalog recently, and is assisting with catalog- 
ing and subject headings. Miss Pearse received her 
training at New York State College, Albany, and 
the University of Michigan. 

In July, Sarah St. John resigned as editor of 
THE ART INDEX to join her husband at the 
University of Louisiana. The new editor of THE 
ART INDEX is Beatrice B. Rakestraw, former 
editor of ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
INDEX. Mrs. Rakestraw is a graduate of Stan- 
ford University and of the California State Library 
School (now University of California School of 
Librarianship) and has also studied at Columbia 
University. Before coming to The Wilson Com- 
pany she was for ten years cataloger and reference 
librarian at the Rhode Island School of Design. 


Wilson Authors 


Stanley J. Kunitz, recently staff sergeant in the 
United States Army, and formerly editor of the 
BULLETIN and joint editor (with Howard 
Haycraft) of the Wilson “Author” series—AMER- 
ICAN AUTHORS: 1600-1900; BRITISH AU- 
THORS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY; 
JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS; and TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY AUTHORS—was granted a 
post-Service Fellowship when the 1945 John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation awards were 
made in the spring. Kunitz, whose last volume of 
verse, Passport to the War, came out in 1944, will 
write poetry based on his wartime experiences. 

The BULLETIN’s editor, Marie D. Loizeaux, 
author of PUBLICITY PRIMER (now out of 
print) and compiler of LIBRARY ON THE AIR, 
has had a busy summer of library visiting and 
lecturing. In May she spoke before the Connecticut 
School Library Association on ‘Backstage with the 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN,” and in July 
on “Behind the Scenes with the WILSON LI- 
BRARY BULLETIN” at the Library School’of the 
State Normal College, Geneseo, New York. Both 
these talks considered the fourfold stages of the 
BULLETIN: planning, getting manuscripts, pro- 
ductiori—editorial and mechanical, and use of the 
BULLETIN by librarians. Miss Loizeaux was also 
one of the speakers at the week-long Institute for 
Librarians, held in July at the University of Ala- 
bama, where she lectured daily on public relations 
and publicity. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
Mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Baird, A. Craig. REPRESENTATIVE AMERI- 
CAN SPEECHES: 1944-1945. (Reference 
a Vol. 18) $1.25. Ready in Octo- 

er 

Cook, Dorothy E. and Giles, Ruth. CuHL- 
DREN’S CATALOG: 1945 Supplement to 
the 6th ed. Sold only with main vol- 
ume. On the service basis 

Johnsen, Julia E. PEACETIME CONSCRIP- 
TION. (Reference Shelf, Vol. 18) 
$1.25. Ready in September 

Kunitz, Stanley J. and Haycraft, Howard. 
AMERICAN AUTHORS: 1600-1900. $5 

——. BRITISH AUTHORS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. $4.50 

——. JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS. $3.25 

——, TWENTIETH: CENTURY AUTHORS. 
$8.50 

Malikoff, Gabrielle, ed. UNION LisT of! 
SERIALS: First Supplement to the 2d ed 
On the service basis. Ready in October 

Martin, Laura K. MAGAZINES FOR SCHOO! 
LIBRARIES. 2d rev. ed. $1.90. Ready 
in October 

Monro, Isabel S. and Cook, Dorothy E. 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOO! 
LIBRARIES: 1943-1945 Supplement to 
the 4th ed. On the service basis. Ready 
in October 

Phelps, E. M. UNiversiry DEBATERS’ AN- 
NUAL: 1944-1945. $2.25. Ready in 
October 

Rakestraw, Beatrice B. ed. ART INDEX 
September 1944-October 1945. Annual! 
bound volume. On the service basis 
Ready in December 

Trotier, Arnold H. Docrorat DISSERTA- 
TIONS ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES: 1944-1945 (No. 12) $2.50. 
Ready in October 

Worthington, Alberta. INTERNATIONAI 
Airways. (Reference Shelf, Vol. 18, 
No. 2) $1.25 








CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. 1943-1944, 2-year*bound volume 

CHILDREN’S CATALOG: 1945 Supplement to 1941 ed 
Sold only with main volume 

CUMULATIVE Book INDEX. 1938-1942, 5-year bound 
volume 

EDUCATIONAL Fitm Guipe. 1944-June 1945, 18-month 
bound volume 

EDUCATION INDEX. July 1944-June 1945, annual bound 
volume 

READERS’ Guipe. July 1943-April 1945, bound volume 


In Preparation 


ABRIDGED READERS’ GUIDE. a etme 1945, annyal 
bound volume. Ready in September 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES: 1943 
1945 Supplement to 4th ed. Ready in September 

Watch this space each month for latest informa- 
tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 
catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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Our Forty-Seventh Year 


HE H. W. WILSON COMPANY completed 

its forty-seventh year of bibliographic pub- 
lishing on December 31, 1944. However, since 
the end of the calendar year is an exceptionally 
busy time with renewal subscriptions, etc., we 
have arranged for our fiscal year to end March 31. 
The auditing of our books takes a number of 
weeks, so it is not always possible to prepare our 
financial statement and this annual report in time 
for the June issue of the Bulletin. 


Increase in Sales 


Once again we can report an increase in sales. 
The amount of business transacted by the Company 
during the past year exceeds that of any previous 
year. As the chart on the opposite page shows, the 
trend of Wilson Company sales is steadily upward. 

It is difficult to estimate how much of this is due 
to the war, although sales of Wilson publications 
to Army camps and Navy stations continue. Per- 
haps the change in the government's policy of sup- 
plying the armed services with reading matter has 
something to do with this. In World War I the 
American Library Association collected gifts of sev- 
eral million books for use in camp libraries. In the 
first years of World War II, also, we had our suc- 
cessful Victory Book Campaigns, but now the gov- 
ernment buys selected new books and specially pub- 
lished Armed Services Editions. This undoubtedly 
accounts for the increase in the use of Wilson 
Company catalogs and indexes in camp libraries. 

While we cannot be certain, there is every reason 
to believe that the business of the Company will 
continue to increase in the years immediately ahead 
of us. Our business with foreign countries, which 
was dormant during the war years, is being resumed 
and will probably be even greater in volume than 
in previous years. Already official commissions 
representing Russia, Sweden, Norway, and other 
European countries have made large purchases of 


technical periodicals from our Periodicals Depart- 
ment. 


Difficulties during War Years 


But if the war has brought increased business to 
the Company it has also brought its hardships and 
difficulties. The paper shortage still continues and 
will probably be with us for some time, although 
there are indications that the critical stage has 
passed. A comparison of our difficulties in World 
War I and in this war is interesting and informing. 
In World War I there were no government regula- 
tions of prices, and consequently the rise in prices 
of some of the products used in publishing was 
staggering. For example, we had been able to get 
good standard book paper for $3.75 per hundred 
pounds but the price very quickly went to three and 
four times that figure. On one occasion we did 
some odd jobs of printing on paper purchased be- 
fore the war and we were able to sell the trimmings 
at a higher rate per pound than we paid for the 
paper. 

At the beginning of World War II, profiting 
from our previous war experience, we had on hand 
an ample supply of linotype metal, but the govern- 
ment’s policy of curtailing prices has been success- 
ful, and the ceiling prices of materials and products 
used in printing have been far below what they 
were from 1914 to 1918. 

But the labor situation in this war has been far 
worse than in the previous one. The government 
limitations on beginning wages and increases in 
wages has meant that many of our employees have 
resigned to take positions with companies paying 
higher wages, and since the book publishing busi- 
ness, including the publication of indexes and ref- 
erence works, has not been classed as essential, we, 
like other publishers, have not been able to hold 
these employees. This situation has resulted in de- 
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lays in the publication of some of our indexes and 
catalogs, the worst of which was the delay from 
late 1943 to July 1945 in publishing the five-year 
Cumulative Book Index, 1938-1942. However, 
we have managed to print the current indexes 
promptly. Editors of each index try to have the 
copy fully up to date on the day that copy goes to 
the linotypes, and all departments then concentrate 
on that index so that it can be mailed to subscribers 
as quickly as possible. 


Subscription Rates Reduced 


Mailed with the renewal bills sent to subscribers 
this summer was the following announcement: 


Recently there has been a considerable increase 
in the number of subscribers to the Wilson pub- 
lications. Most of this increase is connected with 
the war effort, i.e., subscriptions from industrial 
plants with war contracts, government and camp 
libraries, etc., and is likely to be temporary. 
Nevertheless, for the time being, the fact that 
the costs of editorial work and typesetting are 
shared by a larger number of subscribers results 
in a material reduction in the per-copy cost of 
the indexes and catalogs to which you subscribe. 

The Wilson Company has always been con- 
sidered a cooperative institution. The support of 
subscribers, both large and small, has made it 
possible for us to publish and maintain many 
bibliographic tools which would otherwise have 
long since been added to the long list of biblio- 
graphical failures. In this same spirit of coopera- 
tion we now share with you the reduction in per- 
copy cost of publications by giving you a dis- 
count of 10 per cent on your renewal subscrip- 
tions as indicated on the renewal bill enclosed 
herewith. This discount does not apply to bills 
for the Index to Legal Periodicals which we print 
and distribute for the American Association of 
Law Libraries, nor does it apply to bills of less 
than $5. 

This discount is for this year only. We do not 
know what the next year will bring forth but if 
we can we shall give a discount again, larger or 
smaller, according to the conditions at the time. 
It will continue to be our policy to share our 
savings with our subscribers as we did in 1942 
when we reduced Essay Index subscription rates 
25 per cent, and in 1944 when we reduced sub- 
scription rates for the Education Index 15 per 
cent. 

This is in keeping with the fundamental princi- 
ples of the service basis of charge: when the cost 
of editorial work and typesetting is divided among 
a larger number of subscribers the prices of our 
publications can be reduced. 


Postwar Plans 


When we can get the necessary help we hope to 
resume publication of Library Literature. We plan 
to make the digests shorter, and yet long enough 
to give a brief summary of the more important ma- 
terial, particularly foreign books and articles not 
found in most libraries. This reduction in the 
length of digests will reduce the cost of publishing 
so that service basis prices will be, we hope, within 
the means of all libraries both large and small. 
The small library will benefit from the digest of 
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material not in the library; the large library will! 
appreciate the convenience of an index-digest to all 
available material on any subject in the field of 
library service. 

And, of course, the policy of the Company of 
planning new bibliographic aids continues. The 
most important new index now being studied is 
one in the field of biography. We are told that 
biography is one of the most important subjects 
in reference work and so perhaps an index which 
brings together all the references now scattered 
through all Wilson indexes and catalogs as well as 
other publications would be a great time and labor 
saver. We have in mind at present the publication 
of a current cumulative index to such material, and 
also a foundation volume which would bring to 
gether in one alphabe* references to the biographi 
cal material in many or the encyclopedias and books 
of biography such as are listed in Mudge’s Guide to 
Reference Books. The publication of such an index 
naturally presents many questions, such as, if the 
proposed index is sold on the service basis so that 
even small libraries can purchase it, can we leave 
all biographical material out of our other indexes ? 

As usual, in planning this new publication we 
are seeking the advice of librarians. If we publish 
such an index we want to be certain that it meets 
the needs of reference librarians, and that it will 
be worth what it costs. We have sent out question- 
naires, and we shall send out more of them, in an 
effort to find out what librarians think of the pro 
posed index, whether it should be published, and if 
so just what material should be included. (Speak 
ing of questionnaires, we know that they are often 
a nuisance—yet they are really necessary in plan 
ning bibliographic publications. With the advice 
of librarians we can proceed with some assuranc« 
of success, and on the other hand, by answering our 
questionnaires, librarians are helping to plan the 
kind of publication most useful to them.) 


A Bibliographic Planning Board? 


It is quite probable that the rebuilding of the 
world in the postwar years will require many bib 
liographic aids not even thought of at the present 
time. Should there be a national bibliographic 
committee to examine plans for new bibliographic 
aids and decide which of them are worth publica 
tion? Bibliographic publishing is a hazardous 
undertaking. Records show that of hundreds of 
bibliographic ventures, most of them cooperative, 
not many have been financially successful. Of those 
mentioned in Bibliography of Cooperative Catalog- 
ing by Jahr and Strohm (Washington, D.C. Gov 
ernment Printing Office, 1903) only a few have 
survived. When one considers the large sums spent 
on these failures, most of which were provided by 
foundations and libraries, does it not seem advis- 
able that there should be established an advisory 
committee consisting of experienced bibliographic 
planners and investigators to whom plans for new 
publications in this field may be referred ? 

H. W. WILSON, President 


THE H. W. WILSON CoMPANY 
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The H. W. Wilson Company Annual Statements, 1903-1945 
(Fiscal Year Closes March 31) 











~ ASSETS 1903 1909 1915 a a 1933 1939 1945 








Current Assets. $61,262.00 $127,408.65 $141,842.82 $192,569.75 $244,831.24 $400,347.24 $435,427.83 $784,490.63 


Investments and 


Other Assets. ..... For OPIS 6 7,369.26 9,702.04 28,336.15 60,118.73 69,657.60 69,588.47 
Machinery and 

Equipment .. ........ weeeeeee 13,560.00 14,339.75 48,637.63 73,997.08 90,727.89 70,336.94 
Furniture and 

Fixtures .... 2,411.10 5,230.60 8,763.87 14,102.91 19,488.17 36,801.42 43,457.99 28,459.27 
I es sae eae Wide arian Yee ok 128,084.29 151,414.16 303,959.12 422,303.59 411,057.61 





Total Assets. $63,673.10 $132,639.25 $171,535.95 $358,798.74 $492,707.35 $875,223.59 $1,061,574.90 $1,363,932.92 














LIABILITIES 
Current 

Liabilities... $2.400.00 $36,364.39 $40,982.10 $40,520.23 $23,393.23 $25,075.15 $64,749.88 $196,772.97 
Reserves ..... Per PAG, +. . eee 30,254.98 75,887.24 142,238.72 234,139.17 287,907.68 577,317.76 
RE I hd acs ta. sinc we) | Web enenes 74,645.32 84,000.00 166,166.81 178,700.00 223,200.00 
Capital Stock’. 50,000.09 74,100.00 93,000.00 162,500.00 216,600.00 413,059.37* 485,429.17* 275,614.69* 
Oe eee 11,273.10 22,174.86 7,298.87 5,245.95 26,475.40 36,783.09 44,788.17 91,027.50 

Total 





Liabilities .. $63,673.10 $132,639.25 $171,535.95 $358,798.74 $492,707.35 $875,223.59 $1,061,574.90 $1,363,932.92 




















Profit and Loss Statements, 1943-1945 


























Year ended March 31 1943 1944 1945 
Surplus Begin- 

ning of Year.. $54,335.20 $55,421.54 $68.750.71 
Net Sales for 

Ry eae $939,686.61 $1,046,745.01 $1,067,822.18 
Miscellaneous 

Income ....... 10,097.84 15,073.92 17,944.99 

Gross Income.. $949,784.45 $1,061 ,818.93 $1.085.767.17 

—_= —_—==— =—_—_—_. 

Cost of Sales.... $705,688.83 $784,735.74 $793,388.08 


Selling and Ad- 


ministration Ex- 


eS ERR See 199,473.67 220,941.26 230.838.20 
ee Eee 26,586.61 26,263.76 23,389.10 
7c ee a renee cossilijinaiabapeditioan scsipaiibaoimenieesnanta 
Expenses ..... $931,749.11 $1,031.940.76 $1.047.615.38 
Se eee =e 

Profits for Year. . 18,035.34 29,878.17 38,151.79 

$72,370.54 $85,299.71 $106,902.50 

Less Dividends... 16,949.00 16,549.00 15,875.00 

Survlus End of 


. $55,421.54 $68,750.71 $91,027.50 














*Includes installments received for the purchase of Capital Stock. 

1In response to our offer to stockholders in 1939 and 1940, a large number exchanged their 7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock for 7% Debentures. This accounts for the sharp reduction in the outstanding capital stock and most of the 
increase in the funded debt. 








CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 64) 


reference librarian will profit from the definitions 
and the subject classification schedule, both of 
which should tend to improve reference service in 
maps and atlases in the general library. 


Social Sciences 


Because the war made the carrying out of the 
project at this time impossible and because of the 
increasing importance of the Negro and interracial 
problems, the editors of the Encyclopedia of the 
Negro * decided to issue the preliminary volume of 
reference lists and reports. The Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, in authorizing its publication believed that it 
would be valuable to libraries and scholars, and 
certainly it will. The alphabetical list with notes 
on major subjects makes available a great deal of 
research which though incomplete will be a helpful 
beginning point in the study of various phases of 
Negro life and thought. Here will be found book 
and periodical references on such subjects as accul- 
turation of Negroes, on organizations and individ- 
uals active in Negro affairs. Also useful is the 
chapter on library resources for Negro studies in 
the United States and abroad, and the bibliography 
of bibliographies. 

The American Handbook ™ is a concise survey of 
all phases of American life—political, military, 
economic, educational, literary, and social. That it 
only hits the high spots is inevitable, but when an 
effort is made not only to show present trends but 
historical background, as in the chapters on litera- 
ture, music and the dance, the result is ludicrous. 
More useful, though available in other sources are 
the sections on the Army, on historical high lights, 
on raw materials and on industry. Maps and dia- 
grams accompany the text. 

The second volume of the Foreign Affairs Bibli- 
ography™ is a selected and annotated list of books 
on internationa! relations for the years 1932-1942. 
Sections on the First and Second World Wars are 
of particular interest at this time and the pertinent 
annotations and excellent arrangement make it in- 
dispensable in all except small general libraries. 

Over a decade has passed since a volume of the 
American Labor Year Book was issued and it can 
be classed as a “dead serial.’’ Certainly it must not 
be confused with the new Yearbook of American 
Labor,” of which the first volume devoted to war 
labor policies has just appeared. The latter is a 
cooperative effort, with chapters on status of labor, 
labor and the government, case studies of organ- 
ized labor, international relations, etc., followed by 
an appendix which contains a topical record of the 
year in labor and a roster of United States labor 
unions. The editors invite critical appraisal of this 
experimental volume, which must come from ex- 
perts in the various fields of labor relations. For 
the library it will be a useful annual report of labor 
policies and problems. 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


—_m 030 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. = 
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Vivid Panorama 
of the 


LOURDES 


of Bernadette — 


AFTER 
BERNADETTE 


BY DON SHARKEY 











Here are the answers to hundreds of 
questions in the minds of millions 
who enjoyed The Song of Bernadette. 
From the pen of the author of 
WHITE SMOKE OVER THE VATI- 
CAN, AFTER BERNADETTE is a 
unique account of Lourdes, past and 
present, with special reference to the 
effect of Bernadette on its develop- 
ment, and presents many little-known 
historical facts on the first fourteen 
years of Bernadette’s life. 

Don Sharkey devotes an enlightening 
chapter to the reconciliation of sci- 
ence with miracles and another to the 
Medical Bureau, Lourdes’ answer to 
a skeptical world. He discusses at 
length the experience of Frederick 
Snite, uncured iron lung case, as well 
as that of John Traynor who arrived 
at Lourdes a helpless paralytic and 
departed completely cured. 


A modern treatment of modern 
Lourdes for modern readers. 


$2.00 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1109 Montgomery Building, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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“A FINE ASSISTANT FOR A REFERENCE DESK” 
















Lady of Godey’s 


H. P. J., Glen Ellen, California, 
asks for the maiden name of Sarah 
Josepha Hale; in an old autograph 
album is a page written by one of 
her mother’s classmates who, she 
has been told, was later Mrs. Hale. 


Sarah Josepha Buell Hale, of 
“Godey’s Lady’s Book,” was the 
daughter of Gordon Buell, an of- 
ficer of the War of the Revolu- 
tion; she was born at Newport, N. 
H., in 1788 and I found this out 
in the large, fair pages of “Ameri- 
can Authors: 1600-1900” (H. W. 
Wilson), a fine assistant for a 
reference desk. 


Twentieth Century 
Authors 


1577p. 1942 $8.50 


1850 biographies with more 
than 1700 portraits “—and inci- 
dentally a must for every liter- 
ary reference shelf.”—Satur- 
DAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 








AMERICAN AUTHORS: 1600-1900 
846p. 1938 $5.00 
1300 biographies and 400 portraits 


ce 





high schools as well as in colleges 
with the possibilities of enriched 
teaching thru the constant use not 
only of American Authors, but of all 
the other volumes in this distinguished 


a book every library must have 
and every literature teacher ought to 
have... An invaluable and excellent 
book.”—CatHoLic LIBRARY WORLD. 


“This volume is entirely too valuable 


to be limited to reference room pur- 
chase. Librarians should assist the 
publisher in a campaign to acquaint 
literature teachers in elementary and 


shelf of biography reference tools.” — 
Louis SnHores, Director of Library 
School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 





Also in Author Series: 
BRITISH AUTHORS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
697p. 1936 $4.50 
1000 biographies and 350 portraits 


THE JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS 
400p. 1934 $3.25 


Edited by STANLEY J. KUNITZ AND Howarp Haycrart 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
PAE SS SS A 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish- Library Magazine 





In the seventeen years during which 
this magazine has been circulating, we 
have published articles by librarians 
in all the important library countries 
of the world, and the range of our 
contributors has been wider than that 
of any other professional periodical. 
This is a fine claim to be able to make 
in terms of a free-lance magazine. 
The fact accounts for its success. Sub- 
scriptions for issues for 1945 are now 
being taken. $2.00 per annum, post 


free. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1. 
Scotland 
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FOR COMPLETE 
VOLUMES 


FOR SINGLE 
ISSUES OF ANY 
PERIODICAL 
INDEXED 


WRITE 


Periodicals Department 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
New York 52 


950 University Avenue 














LET’S ENJOY LIVING TODAY 
By Joseph B. Hutchison 


This book is a must for all parents, church 
leaders, educators, and teachers. A guide to 
creative living. Cloth $2.50 


FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20 








WORLD MAP OF DOGS 


< All breeds of dogs thruout the world correctly 
8 —- with country of origin indicated 

breeds are sketched correctly for body 
eboves the word dog is indicated in the 
various janguag es; a geographical map is pre- 
sented with breeds allotted to each area. Size 
17x22%—in two colors. $1 each or 3 for $2. 
Usual library discount. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 16 








Because of their importance, let 
Us help preserve 
Your valuable journals and 


Books. We 

Offer you our help. When in 

Need of service— 

Dial Humbolt 3-4867 or Chickering 4-3659. 
Save and protect your precious journals 


FOR VICTORY 
RADEMAEKERS 


Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 
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“BIBLIO” 


Recent word from the French 
publishers of "BIBLIO", the 
"Cumulative Book Index" of 
French books, indicates that 
orders for the annual volumes 
and subscriptions are again 
solicited. The Wilson Com- 
pany will take orders at the 
following rates: 


Subscription to the quarterly issues 
for 1945, including delivery. 
$14.00. 

Annual volumes for 1935, 1936, 

1939, 1940, 1941, 1942 and 

1943, each $10.30, including 

postage. In paper cover. 


If cloth binding is preferred, 
the cost per volume, including 
' postage, is $12.50. 


Volumes for 1937 and 1938 are 
out of print. The price of the an- 
nual volume for 1944 will be an- 
nounced when publication is com- 
pleted. 


Send your orders to 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-72 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 
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Demcod RADIANT WHITE INK 


lgetin in goodly quantity 


at pre-war quality 


Write for FREE SAMPLE Demco Library Supplies, Madison 3, Wis., New Haven 11, Conn. 





FALL BOOK SELECTION 


CAN BE DONE WITH CONFIDENCE IF YOU USE 
HUNTTING’S LISTS 


Every book listed is suitable for public or school library use. 
Any book recommended will be sent on approval. 


BUY FROM HUNTTING’S AND BE SAFE 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 





ANY BOOK — 


OF ANY PUBLISHER — 


IN ANY BINDING 





SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Wee List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the owas Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station © - Box 22 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 





Wanted: General assistant with 
knowledge of cataloging, for pub- 
lic library. Write stating age, ex- 
perience, training and salary ex- 
pected. Please enclose picture. 
Stratford Library Association, Strat- 
ford, Connecticut. . 


New York t!, N.Y. 





Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. ( Est. 1887 ) 
29 East 2ist Street New York 


® WANTED: By the University of 
Idaho Library, Moscow, Idaho, pro 
fessional assistants in several depart 
ments. In applying give detailed edu 
cational qualifications and experienc: 
State present salary or that expected 
Send picture. 

















‘““WANTED:—Searcher and _  abstractor 
experienced in library work with special 
ability to search technical and patent 
literature in metallurgy, physics, and 
chemistry, and to prepare abstracts of 
special subjects. 

Good Salary with excellent opportunity 
for advancement with Library of large 
company engaged in the manufacture of 
stainless steels.’’ Address Box No. 655 











WANTED: Junior library assistants for (1) 
History Department, (2) Branches. Accredited 
library school graduates; some special training 
or aptitude for reference work or for work with 
children and young people. Good possibilities 
of promotion to higher grades. Age limit 35 
Beginning salary $1,600, annual increases to 
$2,100. Also 2 senior catalogers, beginning 
$1,700, annual increases to $2,200. Write, en- 
closing small picture, detailed qualifications and 
references, to Assistant Librarian, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore 1, Md. 











p> WANTED: Reference Assistant 
Library school graduate with one 
Salary $1860. 
Library, Royal 


vear experience. 
Apply: Public 
Oak, Michigan. 











WANTED: CHIEF CATALOGER 


Must be library school graduate. 
Write for application form. 


October 1st. 


Salary $2,400. 


Scranton Public Library, 


Position open 


Scranton 10, Pennsylvania. 
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“Who are the Japo- ! 
nese? 

Whai do they think, 
believe? 


Are they capable of 
democracy? — 


THE JAPANESE NATION, by 
Joun F. Emsreg, is the complete, 
authoritative analysis of Japanese so- 
cic! structure—government, education, 
religion, family, national attitudes and — 








behavior. It leaves no facet of Japa- 
nese life uncovered. It tells: where 
the Japanese came from; why the 
Japanese regard themselves as de- 
scendants of God; why the Japanese 
are one of the most regimented people 
on earth; why the Japanese are able to 
regard themselves as liberators, not 
aggressors. 


The author of this book is a leading 
authority on Japanese life and cus- 
toms, formerly Area Supervisor in the 
Far East with Civil Affairs Training 
School at the University of Chicago. 
He has traveled extensively in eastern 
Asia and Malaysia, and has taught at 
the University of Hawaii and at the 
University of Toronto. 


Japan today is not only our enemy but 
has the tactical advantage of being an 
unknown adversary. even to our armed 
forces and their leaders. This book 
will prepare us to conquer her, not 
only through its wealth of factual and 
statistical material but through its 
unique understanding of the Japanese 
as an individual. Index, $3.00 




















copies of this issue of 


“READERS CHOICE 
OF 
BEST BOOKS" 


were printed and mailed to sub- 
scribing libraries ten days in ad- 
vance of this copy. 

They are being used to mae 
friends and influence people. The 
record indicates that they are 
doing this. More than 3000 ad. 
vance copies of this issue were 
ordered than were ordered o! 
the corresponding issue last year. 


The modest cost is undoubted), 
a factor: 

100 copies—$1.00 per mont’ 
50 copies— .60 per month 
25 copies— .35 per month 
10 copies— .15 per month 


The preprints are identical with 
the copy you have in your hand. 
except they carry no advertising. 


“Notes and Quotes” found regu- 
larly in the front section appears 
on this page. 

Don’t you consider the publicity 
possibilities of this service worth 
a year’s trial? 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 
New York 52 
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~ READERS’ CHOICE 





OF BEST BOOKS 





staff. 





_ The purpose of the Readers’ 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes afid needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books tha: 
have been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Other books on a wide 
library by consulting the Card 


Chowe of Best Books is to assist you 


variety Of subjects can be found in the 
Catalog or a member of the library 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be 


obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


HILTON, JAMES, 1900- 
So well remembered. Little 1945 
$2.50 
The author portrays a man by no means 
extraordinary, but very human, rather likable, 
with plenty of faults and a full seasoning of 
weakness. He tells the life story of the man and 
his wife (who was as different from him as oil 
from water) and having done so leaves the 
reader to take sides 
LAWSON, ROBERT, 1892- 
Mr Wilmer; illus. by the author. Little 
1945 218p illus $2 
“Modern faisy tale about what happened 
when Mr Wilmer and the world discovered that 
he could converse with al! animals.” American 
news of books 
QUEEN, ELLERY, pseud. 
The murderer is a fox; a novel. 
1945 231p $2 
Ellery Queen solves for Davy Fox, Pacific 


309p 


Little 


war ace, the that surrounded the death 
of his mother and lved his father, convicted 
of the crime 


Suu, SHEH-YO 
Rickshaw boy, by Lau Shaw; tr. from the 
Chinese by Evan King. Reynal 1945 
315p $2.75 
A modern novel, the story of Happy Boy, 
who went to Peking to work, guided in his life 
by the maxims of the ancients, but who found 
his course complicated by modern trends 


SINCLAIR, UPTON BEALL, 1878- 


Dragon harvest. Viking 1945 703p $3 
This “installment of the story of Lanny 
Budd which began with “World’s End" . . ; con- 
tinues his career a$.a secret agent for the Presi- 
dent, gathering information in France and in 
y from Hitler, Goebbels and Goering. 
Romance is thrust aside by Lanny Budd's efforts 
to aid the Jews in Germany and thwart the cun- 
Ming minds that make Nazi Germany.” Literary 


Sixth in the series: sequel to “Presidentia! 
agent” 





SMITH, HARRY ALLEN, 1907- ed. 

Desert island decameron, selected by H 

A. Smith. Doubleday 1945 406p illus 
$2.50 

An anithology of 44 humorous sketches by 

over 30 authors classified under the following 

headings: Women, Wielding the bludgeon, The 

sporting life, Life’s little problems, Domestic 


science, il hour, Nopalera, Dialogues in 
dialect, and Five characters 
STREET, JAMES 
Short stories. Dial press 1945 314p 
$2.50 


Contents: Golden key; In full glory re- 
flected ; Old Gordon place; Weep no more, my 
lady ; Please comé homie, my iady; Buck and fo’ 
bits; The ¢rusadets; Pud’n and Tayme; They 
know how; Road to Gettysburg; All out with 
Sherman; Set the wild echoes flying: . Biscuit 
eater; The house 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


ADAMS, SAMUFt HOPKINS,’ 1871- 
A Woollcot; his life and his world 
Reynal 1945 386p illus $3.50 ~ 
An exploration by one of his close friends 
into the man and the legend. [Illustrated with 
photographs 
BAILEY, THOMAS ANDREW, 1902- 
Woodrow Wilson and the great betrayal. 
Macmillan 1945 429p illus $3 
“Sequel to “Woodrow Wilson and the Lost 
Peace’ . {This volume, deals with peace- 
breaking, with special emphasis on the role of 
the United States. . . I am presenting this nar- 
rative, from the Americam point of view and 
with eriphasis on what went wrong.” Foreword 
Caruso, DoroTHy (Benjamin) 
Enrico Caruso; his life and death. Simon 
& Schuster 1945. :303p illus, $2.75 
i: His wife tells::the story of Caraso’s early 
life, their courtship-and marriage. She includes - 
anecdotes never befere published. and jetters in 
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Caruso, D. B,—Continued 
the for in Wilde be wont iti “Mlustrated 
with pr caricatures. 
Caruso recordings, a discography by. Jack 
L. Caidin: p289-301 
ESKELUND, KARL 
My Chinese wife; illus. by Hans Bendix. 
Doubleday 1945 247p illus $2.50 
“The author tells the ry of his life in 
China, and at home in With the . 
Chinese girl he married in both to be- 
come involved in the war.” news of 
books 
La FARGE, OLIVER, 1901- | 
Raw material. Houghton 1945 213p 
$2.50 


1 time 


Autobi of a novelist and poet—his 
vor 6 Ne New York, Groton, and 08 
var experiences as an archaeologist in Cen- 
tral America and ssia, and his work among the 
Navahos. It py Prosar in America after 
World war I through years to World 
war Il 


LAWRENCE, GERTRUDE 
A star danced, Doubleday 1945 238p 
$2.50 








Story of the author's life with 
her girlhood when se | a 2 re ng 
music in the streets of She 
tells stories of her early agi and set-backs, 
her unhappy first marriage and the sidelights on 
the many famous pe ».‘e seh 

AMERICAN ‘SCENE 
CoPLaN, Pn FREDERIC 
ook des : woe oa ed. by Nel 
iw 1945 uf 39ip 
+ publications ) 






Roseiih 3 CARE ac 1899- 
My brother Americans. Doubleday 1945 


er $3.25 , 
is is the of the author's stay in 
America “between the invasion ,of 
the Phi 


lippine Islands; and it charts the 
of a as he tll then — Som x America 
talks to 
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a the re “ functions, au 
some Soicer which it fun 
tions; to on various Proposals illustra 


FAS sey 


— of imprc 3 and to give son 
itive values in the public co: 
sideration of modern government.” Preface 


BEALS, CARLETON, 1893- 

What the South Americans think - 
a symposium, by Carleton Beals, 
Oliver, Herschel Brickell ;and) S. 
Inman. McBride 1945 400p map 

Contents: Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia, 

C. Beals; Brazil and B. Olive 

Venezuela and Colombia, tickell ; 

gentina, by S$. G. Inman; | oh S. G. + 


CHAMBERLIN, WILLIAM HEnry, 1897- 
in world rule. V 


America: 





OTHER LANDs 


FONTAINE, Rosert Louis 
Happy time; illus. by Roger Duvoisi 
imon & Schuster 1945 269p 


$2.50 
The story of family life in Ottawa, Can 
in the 1920's There was Papa, « fine, if 
musician, Maman, who madc 
wah your face if your questions became 
embarrassing, three uncles, and, most of all, 
Boy, who tells the story and who is fourt: 
when the book ends 


MAKI, JOHN McGu.vasy, 1909- 


"Keopt om and 
“A Ja \ericz ; writing from 


: it with first-hand kn: 
edge of Japan, tells country’s history « 
the growth pow lone authoritarian gov: 
should be done by 
with the diff 





idthe world. Th 

the progra ‘ie Soviets have 
> Germany 

jer and discuss 


Soviet union an. 
i-shek 





painting 


5 Beteasinice collect 


written and ed. oo gi Pagano; 























SEPTEMBER 1945 


an introduction by Donald Bear. Duell 
1945 unp illus $10 

“The Encyclopaedia Britannica sent out a 

questionnaire to 50 authorities on art, in the 

United States . . . in order to ascertain what 

informed opinion considered the artists who 

were doing most to ‘sell’ American ast to Amer- 
icans, 116 paintings were chosen... ;This book 
contains reproductions of those pictures, 42 in 
color; with biographical notes om the artists 
whose work is repfoduced and a statement from 
the artist as to the specific work.” Kirkus 
KRUCKMAN, HERBERT LINCOLN, 1904 
Of course you €an draw. Citadel 1945 
156p illus $2.50 
“Beginning with simple forms, the author 
shows how the ordinary, ungifted person may 
make accurate, interesting drawings of the 
things about him.” Publishers’ weekly 
Lemos, PEDRO JOSEPH, !882- 

Greative art crafts; cardboard and wood 
craft, cloth and textiles, metal crafts 
iby; Pedro deLemos. book 2 Davis 
press 1945 illus $3.75 

Includes “many varied and interesting 
forms and techniques, for the beginner or ad 
vanced worker in the schoolroom, or for hospi- 
tal forms of artcrafts instruction. The illustra 
tions are in themselves self instructive, only 
enough type matter having been added to give 
correlative information, therefore a ‘shorthand’ 
att book is the result; conveying an immense 
amount of practical artcraft knowledge on pages 
pleasantiy planned, and progressively producing 
an “art menu’ easily digested.” Foreword 

ROBINSON, | £SSIE 

Things to make from odds & ends; writ- 
ten and illus. by Jessie Robinson 
Appleton-Century 1945 88p illus $2 

“More than one hundred articles which 
can be made from odds and ends of material to 
be found around the house. There are sugges- 
tions for every ag:, covering a wide varicty 
of objects—some useful, some ornamental.’ 

Huntting 





BUSINESS 


FAUNCE, FRANCES AVERY 
Practical manual for office workers; ed. 
by C. P. Faunce. McGraw 1945 154p 
$2 
“This manual was written to meet the 
urgent need for clear, brief information about 
the details of the everyday work that goes on in 
every office. It is adaptable both to the organi- 
zation with many employees and to the office 
where the work fests on a single assistant 
Preface 


GREENBERG, Davip B. 

Small store and independence; a practical 
guide to successful retailing by D. B 
Greenberg and Henry § Schindal! 
Greenberg 1945 243p $2.50 

A guide written by men who have had ex- 
perience in the retailing field, with chapters on 
_ Special types of retail stores by various suthors 





REx: 
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to develop profitable ideas. Pre: 


tice-Hall 1945 202p illus $3 


An “analysis of methods for developin; 


meee! 


CASE 
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J le ideas and how to get ideas for orig: 
xk, Commercial in emphasis . . . with 


‘than a hundred photographs and drawing: 


trate creative thinking in advertising 


icity, designing, fashion, manufacturing, r 


and . . . other specialized fields 


_AND, SEA, AND AIR 


‘OBERT JOSEPH, 1890- 
elow; the war of the submarines 
s 1945 380p illus $3.50 


\ccounts of submarine warfare in World 


In three parts: The war; The boats 


e men 

he subs have a word for it: p377-80 

N, THOMAS 

ortress is born ; the ROLY of the 
ng B-29. Duell 1945 218p illus 

clates $3 

Chis is the story of how the impossib! 
ieved; it is the story of men and wom: 
on the design, engineering and prod: 
the Boeing B-29 Superfortress." 7 


EDWARD, 1901- 
g age of rocket power, by G. ! 
iray. Harper 1945 244p illu 


he author traces the development of the 
principle from its discovery in China cen 
:go to wartime developments in the robot 
ooka and the jet-propelled plane. Hi: 
cusses the future potentialities of post 

insportation by rocket and of interplanet 
e} 


THE CHURCH 


SEN, HENRY PITNEY, 1897- 
ound the church there: the armed 
es discover Christian missions 
ner 1945 148p map on lining 
rs 6$1.75 

A résumé of observations of the Church 
s by servicemen. . . In a sense, this book 


equel to “What Is the Church Doing? 


sought to portray Christians confronting 

ils and problems of war in other parts of 
ld. Of, more accurately, it is another 
in the. many-sided story of Christian 
S im war-time.” Preface 


GETTING A LAUGH 


|ACK, ed. 


s laughter in the air! Radio's top 
nediams and their best shows, b 


¥ 
Gaver and Dave Stanley. Green- 
1945 291p illus $2.75 

collection of 21 radio scripts, each of 

is preceded by biographical sketches of 

.ediam Or team. Many of the scripts ar 


chtly condensed form 
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MAULDIN, Wiitam HENRY, 1921- 
Up front; text and pi by Bill Maul- 
din. World pub 1945 228p illus $3 
Text and cartoons in equal amounts give 
both the humorous and serious point of view of 
an U. S. infantryman in Europe during the sec- 
ond World war 


HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


PANZER, MARTIN, 1905- 
Get a kick out of living. McGraw 1945 
21lp (Whittlesey house publication ) 
$2 


An approach to the greater enjoyment of 
the average life of the average man. The author 
suggests to his readers how they may, without 
any drastic change in their present mode of ex- 
istence, add to their lives a number of elements 
which will increase their zest of life 


STEINCROHN, PETER JosEPH, 1899- 
ie = age! Doubleday 1945 288p 
$2. 


a doctor dispenses philosophy and fact 
on he ato tring yung, which Beis wi 
ignori ling your a increasing 


your life span, eliminating the fear of age, ac- 
quiring ‘the age Nes of view that old age 
can be happy.” 
WILSON, MARGERY, 1898- 
How to live your means. Lip- 
pincott 1945 243p $2.95 
“What Miss Wilson takes up in this .. . 
botk: op: Rik ie Bees ewe pet OF living 
ranges .. . matter-—from tangible 
hints for easy and eroftable household manage- 
—_ to the intangibles of the handling of love 
riends.” Huntting 


HOMES 


WiLuiaMs, PAuL R. 1894- 
Small home of tomorrow. Murray & 
Gee 1945 95p itius pa $2 
Deals “with the small home—tanging in 
price from $3000 to pd hee gin over 40 full 
page floor as well as art 


ee a ae ee a at 
modern garden of tomorrow, and several vaca- 


tion homes. . . Also gives information on new 
things to come in "  Huntting 
PEACE 


—— Epwarp L. 1891- 
Take your place at the peace table. Ger. 
ent Basa 1945 60p pa $1 


aly sagen proposals (Dum.- 
coe poe rae cane 

of pie ‘i publications, radio. 
motion pictures, ah ed ng os) and organiza- 
tion of the community for an enduring peace. 
~ agen 9 a direc review, 
a serv ’ 

Socket enieiis che C 


READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOK: 


‘POETRY 


Wittiams, Oscar, _ €d. 
War poets; an anthology of the war 
poetry of the 20th century, ed. 


_ an introduction Oscar William 
Day 1945 485p illus $5 
Consists of poetry of the first World w: 
poems by men in the Armed forces of Basler 
and Americe in the second World war, and war 


poems by civilian. poets. Brief biographic 
notes 


SPORTS 
BUDGE, LLoYD 


Tennis made easy. Barnes, AS. 194 
126p. illus (Barnes sports lib) $1.2 
vel years of CF with besione: r. 
come th t hand 
= rate rte ana ee ons j theo 


in BL book. For 
any person 
this great oScogrwery 
and invaluable side, 
duction 
LIEB, FREDERICK GEORGE, 1888- 
Connie Mack, grand old man of baseb: 
Putnam 1948 276p illus $2.75 
_ The story of Connie Mack “from his e: 
; as a player in a Massachusetts towr 
eee long period of piloting the Pihla. 
delphia Athletics.” 


Bk-of-the-inonth club news 
WEEDS AND FLOWERS 


FocG, JOHN MILTON, 1898- 

Weeds of lawn and garden ; a handbook 
for eastern North America; 
illus. by Léonie ] tty. Univ. of Pa 
press 1945 215p illus $2.50 

It is “with the tha of enabling the 
dener to identify the most common wee: 
lawn and garden that this volume is prepa 

It may also be that some of its hints concerning 

extermination will prove useful.” Forewor: 

JENKINS, Dorotuy H. 

Annual flowers from seed packet to 
bouquet ; phs by Gottscho 10 
Schicisner, drawings by G. L. Holl 
rock. Barrows 1945 223p illus $2.75 

The author tells how to plant certain 


nuals outdoors from March unti! November : 
how to start others rs during wi 


oe. teaching 
pases will be an oft-used 


Don Budge in Intr 


Pimyiam Pav and other growing skills om 
not 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


AYLING, KEITH, 1898- 

Old Leatherface of the Flying Tigers: 
the story of General Chennault. Bob! 
1945 aoe illus maps $2.50 

Avling. 8 former combat aviator 
and Bing Rowe: or his writing on aviation 
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gives a... report. . . of the feats of the fly- 
ing Tigers of the AVG and the Fourteenth Air 
Force.” Huntting 

CHICK, RICHARD 


First book of model aircraft. Studio 1944 
_ 63p illus (“Make it yourself” ser) $1 

This. book tells how to make model air- 
planes with materials and tools to be found 
around the house 


DEAN, LEON W. 1889- 
I become a ramger. Farrar 1945 
map $2 
avid Ferris followed his family from 
England to the New Hampshire Granis in 1759, 
but instead of a homestead, David fc und only a 
ruined farm and a burnt out cabin. In a desper- 
ate effort to locate his family, David identified 
himself with Rogers’ Rangers, and had many 
hair-raising esca with this gallant band as 
they fought the French and Indian marauders 
along the Canadian frontier 
Lockwoop, MYNA 
Lo and behold! Pictures by the author 
Oxford 1945 213p illus §2 
“A minister, knowing death is near, sends 
his 14-year old daughter Sally . . . to Cape Cod, 
to visit a distant relative. Sally . . . enters her 
new life with thrills and chills . . . helps true 
love find a way, makes friends, helps solve some 
mysteries, and eventually goes to New York to 
school.” Kirkus 
MONTGOMERY, 
1896- 
Thunderboats, ho! Jacket and illus. by 
E. F. Wittmack. McKay 1945 256p 
illus $2 
A fast-moving story of the action of a task 
force of PT boats in the Pacific, sent to fulfill 
the secret order of Lt. Mike Moran, U.S.N. to 
destroy the mighty Japanese aircraft carrier pro- 
tecting the naval Lae at Truk 
SHURTLEFF, BERTRAND LESLIE, 1897- 
Short leash; jacket drawing and illus. by 
Diana Thorne. Bobbs 1945 270p illus 
$2.50 
“A story of the K-9 corps. Husky and 
Spareribs parachute into the New Guinea bush 


240p 


RUTHERFORD GEORGE, 








J 





with their handlers in search of a wrecked plane 


s important passengers.” Literary guild 


and it 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


CAMPBELL, ALFRZD STUART, 1900- 
Wizard and his magic powder; tales of 
the Channel islands; illus. by Kurt 
Wiese. Kaopf-1945 114p illus $1.75 
Contents: Wizard and his magic powder ; 
Wizard, the pot and the cock; Pepper for rars- 
nips ; Dame Perron’s Christmas present; Harvest 
from the sea; Good ve aage Wild laughter; 
Lady of St Ouen’s; Michelle of old Guernsey 
Curtis, ALICE BERTHA 
Winter on the prairie; illus. by Grace 
Paull. Crowell 1945 164p illus $2.50 
The story tells how Gwen and Lynnie, 
who appeared in “Children of the prairies,” 
manage to raise the money to build an addition 
to their house so their cousin, Gilbert Pierce, 
can make his home with them. Dangers and 
difficulties met in ‘wintertime on an Iowa farm 
are described 
DENNIS, MORGAN, 1891- 
Burlap. Viking 1945 ,42)p illus $1.25 
‘Burlap is 2 Basset hound. He should and 
could be a bunny chaser, but he won't. . . Text 
accompanied by a . . . drawing on every page 
by the author.” Huntting 


EBERLE, IRMENGARDE, 1898- 
Very good neighbors; drawings by F. N 


DeMuth. Lippincott 1945 95p illus 
$2 
A story about a poor, kind, hard-working 
Mexican family who cross the border into the 
United States and become ‘very good neigh- 
bors.” Kirkus 
MEYER, JEROME SYDNEY, 1895- 
Picture book of astronomy; illus. by 
Richard Floethe. Lothrop 1945 36p 


Imaginative approach to astronomy with a 
scientific background. For younger children 
Many illustrations in color 








NEWBERY MEDAL AWARD, 1945 
LAWSON, Rospert. Rabbit Hill 
(Viking) 
CALDECOTT MEDAL AWARD, 1945 


Illustrations by ELIZABETH OrTON JONES in 
Rachel L. Field’s Prayer for a Child 
(Macmillan) 
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ENT LIBRARY FAVO 
"AND BEST SELLERS | 


a ¢ cs ie wy ls Seosey Bains osihi 

 Wilsom Library ’ : 
separately ie ). peek seived i peasy be desirable to cc 
therefore submitting this cos ion for consideration and criticism. 
comments. 


















fore publis! 


t ‘these two lists and 
fe shall appreciate 


oe 


The figures in the Cunnze, Liprary Favorrres (CLE) column represent the combined stz 





of each for November in the public libraries of ‘Birmingham, Buffs! 
Cleveland, : Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, ! ; s Louisville, Memph 
in ; Orleans, New York City, Newark, Fontan lt Lake City, Seat: 


The figutes in che Basr Sattans BS) column represent the total ox ms of times each bo 
has appeared on “best seller” lists to December ist in New York H Tribane Weekly B 

ji Publisher's Weekly gyal “National Best Seller 
Retail Bookseller (monthly). Two dots (..) mean no longer oa BS 

The list is arranged in order of popularity in libraries. Date of pba i iven immedia 
oe hae title. Book club. are indicated by initials. Fee BRD (2 


i 
ui 
ib 












Review ) Aint EY of favorable (+-) or unfavorable 
FICTION NORSEHON 
ee CLF BS cl 
Winsor. Forever Amber, O "44 betes Pgs ¥ 45 
BRD 6-4) Yor fcucasdeecsess- 99 984 ae 137 
SHELLABARGER. Captain from Castile. wits. Report on the Russians. Mr 
ja 45 LG 4+2—.... 9% 38 we TA Foincesa sts ess 96 
DAVENPORT. Vi of decision. Pris. Brave men. N "44 "BRD 1i-+¢ 92 
.8] re SS Apams. A. Woollcott. Je “45 
LEHMANN. Ballad and the source. ee Sew... 8 
Ap ‘45 BRD 3+ 1—........ 79 31 | Brompretp, Pleasant valley. Ap ‘45 
Smvctam. Dragon harvest. Je ‘45 2 RR ae 
teh nie ae aa de 9 a 79 12 | MaupLIN. Up front. Je ‘45 
Goupce. Green Dolphin street. Ag BD A ot 
‘44 LG BRD 54+ 2—....... 72 97 | HAHN. China to me. N *44 
WituiaMs. Leave her to heaven. Ap BRD 6+ 3—. 4 
44 1G eal wife, $44 ae 64 12 weigher." These are the Russians. 
STrone. Immortal wife. § *44 My ‘45 BRD ee 
BRD 8+ 2— ... 62s cece e eee 61 90 | HaxskK. Road to serfdom. N ‘44 
GraHAM, Earth and high heaven. BRD 8+ 1— ............... 
O '44 BRD 9+- 2— . a 3. BS Curr, Try and stop me. N ‘44 
LANGLEY. Lion is im the streets. BRD 5+ 3— ................ 
My ‘45 BRD Baa 2- - 54 20 | PAPASHVILY. ing can happen. 
RAND, The Je 43 Ja ‘45 BRD 7+ : Re tay's « 

BRD 5-+ Bink... me eb © 6 <> 50 34 CARUSO. Enrico Caruso. Ap ‘45 
CALDWELL. Wide house. Ap "45 i. ee a 2 
BRD 3+ 3—.....-...+5 sieves 4 241 Don. Texan in England. My ‘45 
Doucias. Therobe. O42 BRD2+ 35 259 BRD S++ tm- incjsese-..-.... 22 

CRONIN. Green years. S ‘44 THurser. Thurber carnival. Ja ‘45 
BRD 9+ 4— : 26 (72 BRD 642) 2. ca faeanss-..-..-- }? 
FORESTER. ESKELUND. My Chinese wife. Je ‘45 
BRD 14 16 BRD 4+- tne < Green weer eeeee lé 
CHILDREN’S ar in libraries during July are: Rabbit } Ashen Lawson; ‘ 
God, by Florence , by Elizabeth Gray; Prayer for a Rachel Field; W 
Matilda, by Janet 





BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


B | . Older boys: The. Se? eeatbus, b 
sl heen Ch, re i. American omn y 


Literary ene i , tetnincaliay: aptilad Children of South Af 
ie Fea diner, oy JophinePictny. Viking —_Lowise A. Stinetorf. 


Junior Literary ' aca x 
el of Harold Primary group: day tnd Mrs. Silk, > 
Pears cn the sae oF Hoke. Messnes aoe TS 


eae 7 a Siu * 
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The above was written shortly before the “Educational Film Catalog” 


changed its title to 


eae fe CO 


Se \ :s 
wi Gis 
e oe lf 


$3.00—-Main Volume (June 1945) and monthly issues 
September through December 


THE title was changed to simplify 
a request for second-class mailing 
privileges. Thzse became highly de- 
sirable the first of the year when 
the GUIDE changed from quarterly 
té6 monthly issues, except July and 
August. 


The scope of the GUIDE has also 
incréased. It continues to be a se- 
lective list of 16mm films but its 
definition of ‘educational’ has been 
broadened to include all films be 
they strictly educational or pure 
entertainment. 









950 UNIVERSITY, AVENUE 


The main volume ‘lists, 3540. films 
available as of April 1945. Part I is 
a title and subject list of films avail- 
able. 


Part HI is a classified list selected 
from Part I. Here are found a de- 
scription of the film; symbols de- 
noting age groups, running time, 
whether silent, sound or in color, 
and how and where available. 


Monthly issues bring to subscribers 
announcement of new films as they 
are released. 


THE H.-W. WILSON COMPANY 
NEW YORK 52, NEW YORK 
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